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BOSTON, SATURDAY, MARCH 27, 1858. 


THE COLD TERM. 

The clever outline picture on this page is an original sketch 
made for us by Mr. Homer, and the locality will be readily recog- 
nized. It is a souvenir of the season that has just closed, and de- 
picts a scene during the “cold term” which succeeded a period 
of unexampled mildness, and was followed by genial sunshine 
and a high temperature. At one time, indeed, we fancied that 
the reign of eternal summer had been inaugurated, and that it had 
been decided to make New England a rival of the tropics. We 
thought this winter would pass without a solitary “snap,” or a 
solitarysleigh-ride. Coal-dealers and livery-stable keepers looked 
blue, in spite of the smiling skies—and we scarcely envied our 
friends who were passing the winter at Pilatka, or St. Augustine. 


But the mercury suddenly destined in the early part of this month 
—we did have our sleigh-rides, after all,"and coal-fires were agree- 


able and necessary. When returning Winter shows his teeth in 
this way, like a gaunt wolf, the corner of Washington and Milk 
Streets, represented in our engraving, is quite a noteworthy place. 
Outside Widdefield & Co.’s hangs a thermometer, which is con- 
sulted by thousands during the day, and which records the weather 
as accurately as the Old South clock opposite—that venerable 
chronometer—does the flight of time. An anxious group is de- 
picted as consulting this magic tube, to see exactly how cold they 
ought to feel. But even without this standard authority for dis- 
comfort, the promenaders, by the way in which they muffle them- 
selves up and hurry along, evidently appreciate the character of 
he weather. The ladies seem to bear the cold better than the 


gentlemen ; and the belle, who trips along the sidewalk in her 


neat gaiter-boots, seems only exhilarated by the cold kiss of the 
frost—though those same kisses are apt to transfer the bloom from 


| our artist’s March scene. 


the cheeks and lips to another feature of the face, which is not 
particularly improved by such a tinge, whether its profile be purest 
Grecian, or the nez retrouss¢, which has such peculiar piquancy. 
Part of a sleigh gliding out of the frame of the picture completes 


We really had a very agreeable winter, 
and, in spite of its warmth, it was healthy. The old croak about 
“a green yule and a fat churchyard ” was not verified ; and we are 
glad that the enjoyment of health in December and January is 


| not to be purchased at the expense of freezing to death. We 
| know that the inveterate grumbler is not to be satisfied. Shaking 


his head—as if there was anything in that—he mutters an old saw 
about “ winter never rotting in the sky ;” and tells you oracularly 


that we shall have to “take it by-and-by.” But Bunsby will look 
ruefully at the heavens, smile they ever so brightly ; and read fear- 
ful auguries where others only see tokens of promise. 
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Translated and adapted from the French of Jules Lecompte expressly for 


Ballou’s Pictorial. 
BACGER: 
THE MYSTERIES OF VENICE. 


A LOVE TALE OF THE ADRIATIC. 


w 


BY FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 


[conTINUED.] 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE YOUNG MOTHER. 


Tue days and weeks rolled away, and the repose of our married 
lovers was not disturbed by any catastrophe from Venice and 
Vienna. In the morning, while the young wife was busied with 
the cares of their little household, aided by old Timoteo, Otho 
would walk on the ramparts of the charming ducal city, or pass 
an hour or two in the library, or at the museum where graceful 
and fresh Corregio sits enthroned. When he returned, Adriana 
embraced him and seated him at the little table where she had 
arranged his books and papers. In the evening, the young couple 
would take a long walk outside the city. Otho loved to see the 
sunset, so beautiful at this brilliant season, casting its picturesque 
lights on the chain of the Appenines. While Otho looked at the 
sky, Adriana looked at Otho, who was her heaven. 

Otho had made the acquaintance.of a noble Parmesan, who 
possessed a very good literary and scientific library. He had thus 
at his command serious works for his studies, and novels for Adri- 
ana. Count A., knowing the lady’s taste for music, even sent her 
a piano. She played on it like a fairy, and Otho, who was pas- 
sionately fond of music, enjoyed it intensely. 

Some months passed away, and Adriana, now a mother, would 
have enjoyed the greatest felicity possible on this earth, but for 
her anxiety for Otho, who was often moody and absorbed in 
thought, though always kind to her. He took long and solitary 
rambles, and his young wife, who caused him to be followed and 
watched by the ex-gondolier, ascertained that he repaired to the 
most deserted walks, and seating himself on a fragment of fallen 
wall, remained absorbed in silent contemplation and reverie for 
hours. Count A. often met the stranger, anxious, haggard, un- 
knowing where he was or whither he was going. At such times 
he would bring him back to his house, like a child without a will 
of his own. There music commonly restored him to his natural 
state. 

One evening, returning from a long walk to the Apennine crags 
which overhang Segalara, he gave Adriana a little extract from a 
newspaper which Count A. had lent him a few days before. Adri- 
ana knew that this paper had interested her husband very much, 
for he seemed to be constantly brooding over it. She had looked 
over it secretly, but could not discover what point had so specially 
excited Otho’s attention. She now read the following paragraph : 

“According to the calculations of an English no the 
modern English language is composed of the following elemen- 
tary parts: 6621 Latin words, 4361 French, 2060 Anglo-Saxon, 
660 Greek, 229 Italian, 117 German, 111 Gallic, 83 Spanish, 81 
Danish, and 18 words of Arabic origin, more or less modified, 
from which derivations have been formed, and which have been 
subjected to a multitude of transformations, uniform with the 
genius of the English language. Moreover, some of the expres- 
sions and turns of this language have been borrowed from the 
Gothic, Hebraic, Swedish, Portuguese, Flemish, Punic, Egyptian, 
Persian, Cimbric, Teutonic and Chinese languages.” 


“ Well,” said Adriana, not understanding how these lines could 
have prompted the meditations of her husband. 

“Well, my angel,” said Otho, “in this note there is the element 
of the grandest and most imperishable glory for a man of genius. 
His fortune would be equal to that of the most favored of earth, 
and it requires only a long meditation to reach this vast result.” 

Adriana noticed a strange fire in her husband’s eyes as he spoke, 
and dared not question him further. 

“How, by the aid of so strange a mixture,” resumed Otho, 
“have they been able to form so compact, so positively original an 
idiom—a language endowed with the finest literature ?”’ 

Adriana had risen and was looking at Otho with painful anxie- 
ty. Still, what he said was so sensible, so well deduced from the 
fact mentioned in the journal, that she was somewhat encouraged. 

“Tis true,” said she; “but why busy yourself about it so 
much ?” she ventured to add. 

“Tt is because I ask myself, if, from the generality of actual 
living languages, we might not succeed in forming a single lan- 
guage for the use of the whole world, or at least for all civilized 
nations.” 

“Otho, what are you thinking of, my friend ?” asked the young 
woman, taking her husband’s hand to draw him towards her. 

“Nothing more simple,” he said. “The Latin for a basis— 
half the world knows Latin ; and then each one contributing from 
his national idiom, it would be soon done. Those who, like our- 
selves, speak several languages, German, French and Italian, 
would easily manage the fusion. Then there would be one litera- 
ture for the whole world. Do you understand that, Adriana? 
Goethe and Shakspeare, Calderon, and Corneille, Camoens and 
Dante, clothing their genius in a form accessible to all nations ! 
You could read the charming tales of the Arabian poets, those 
passionate lovers of small hands and flowing tresses, charms of 
your own they would have sung. I should understand Konfutzée, 
of which we have had to make Confucius, and should enjoy 
Mickiewiez’s Conrad. Traddutore, traditore—he who translates, 


We should have a spoken and 
Ah, what glory 


betrays—no more translations ! 
written language, as we have a general music. 
for him who—” 

“Tt would be very fine,” interrupted Adriana, “ but unfortu- 
nately it would be impossible. Come, my dear, and let me play 
your favorite Hungarian air. Count A. has made some charming 
variations on it, which you have never heard. They will delight 
you.” 

In this way, Adriana sought to divert her husband from his 
dangerous hobby. The joys of a father also tended to enliven 
him. 

Count A. was present when the charming infant was baptized ; 
but the health of the young mother was somewhat delicate, and 
the physician told them a more agreeable climate than that of 
Parma was necessary to restore Adriana’s strength and to develop 
her infant. 

This young physician, at the time he attended Adriana, was 
engaged on a serious phrenological work, which he expected to 
produce at the approaching scientific Italian congress which met 
that year at Florence. The grand duke of Tuscany had offered 
two prizes of two thousand francesconi (that is, about two thou- 
sand francs) for the discovery or perfection of things the most 
useful to humanity. While a chemist of Milan was preparing to 
tompete for the prize by offering a new kind of potato of his 
invention, and a physiologist of Verona was getting up two vol- 
umes on a partial study of the habits of certain mollusks, Doctor 
Borili thought of turnishing a laborious memoir on the possibility 
of detecting the passional, intellectual and instinctive tendencies 
of quite young children, so as to be able to direct their education 
in the way most profitable to themselves and to socicty in general. 
This grave phrenological study, resting on a cloud of facts and of 
conclusive experiments, gave its ingenious author the most posi- 
tive chances of shining at the trial on which all eyes in scientific 
and intelligent Europe were fixed. 


It was decided that the little family should go to Tuscany, where 
Borili promised to visit them at the period of the scientific con- 
gress. On arriving at the journey’s end, Otho looked out for a 
residence. He had a secret object in dwelling within reach of 
Florence, and so selected Fiesole, only five or six miles from the 
gate of San Nicolo. 

Fiesole is in fact one of the most delicious of the environs of 
Florence, as it is one of the most celebrated in Italy. It was the 
cradle of the present Florence, and its antiquity is proved by 
Polybius, Livy, Sallust, and even Hesiod, who speaks at length of 
Fesula. The Etruscans have left traces of their monuments there, 
and besides the famous columns of marble which support the 
reconstructed nave of the little church of San Alessandro. You 
can see, in a field near the square, wrecks of Cyclopean walls, 
steps and dens destined for wild beasts, which bear witness to the 
vast proportions of the antique circus, now overgrown by grasses 
and wild plants. 

The view from the heights of this ancient city, now a village, is 
marvellous in extent and richness. The whole Val d’Arno, the 
city of Florence, the surrounding hills and numerous villas, are 
stretched out in the variety of aspects which the sun, at the differ- 
ent hours of morning, day and evening, produces in these smiling 
regions. It is the most charming place for day-dreaming that 
could be selected. You seem to inhale poetry with the brisk air 
of the Tuscan mountains. At the extreme point of the moun- 
tain crowned by Fiesole, is the Franciscan monastery whence you 
behold Vallombrosa. From the convent terrace the sunsets are 
enchanting. The effects of light which this landscape receives 
day and night, have a majesty which lifts the soul and wafts it 
into Elysian reveries. Boccacio, it must be confessed, fell short 
of the lofty amplitude of these pictures in the first books of his Nin- 
fale Fiesolano, though he lived long in the Palmieri villa, which, 
midway between Florence and Fiesole, enjoys a great portion of 
those magic perspectives which unfold themselves to the eye of 
the dreamer as he sits on the little wall of the convent terrace, or 
beside some path on the mountain side. 


Otho, seduced by this magic site, resolved to establish himself 
there. He found a little house to let situated at the limit of the 
new road, almost at the entrance of the village. Adriana took 
possession of it with the joy of a child. There was a little gar- 
den, green trellices, flowers, everything in nature to gratify a re- 
fined taste. Enjoying pure air, happy in her child, and the socie- 
ty of her husband, she rapidly regained her strength, and was 
lovelier than ever. 

As for Otho, whatever were the ideas which occupied a great 
portion of his time, he was still passionately in love with his wife. 
Then the charming and almost infantile grace with which the 
amiable woman met all the necessities of her new position, dimin- 
ished the remorse the poet felt when he thought of the superior 
rank, the wealth and the destiny she had renounced for his sake. 
There remained only the question of the future. But whence this 
new security which rendered Otho indifferent to the approaching 
exhaustion of the little sum which Brunall had sent him as the 
remains of his resources ? 

“But a few months more of patience, O my quecn !”’ he some- 
times said to the young mother, “and my name shall make you 
as glorious as you are already illustrious through your ancestors. 
Your name will live through centuries, better than those of con- 
querors with their ensanguined halo. All humanity will repeat it 
at every hour with its millions of mouths, for each thought that 
every civilized being would emit, will be a homage rendered to 
my glory, and you also will be blessed, my gentle angel, for it is 
through you that my genius will have drawn from chaos that snb- 
lime inspiration which will crown me the King of Ideas!” 

At such times, Adriana, with gentle raillery, would draw him to 
the cradle and bid him kiss the little roseate hands of his child. 


“See, Otho,” she would say, “if you are not ungrateful, in 
thinking only of the future. Is not the present worth all the glo- 
ries of the world? Tell me, dearest, that you love me better than 
glory, and I am happy.” 


CHAPTER XIX. 


WHAT OTHO SOUGHT. 


Ir will be remembered, doubtless, that at the time Otho felt 
crushed under the great weight of the responsibilities he had taken 
on himself, and when his strange meditations gave his friends in 
Parma, and even Adriana, some anxiety as to the tendency of his 
mental condition, the reading of a newspaper scrap, which spoke 
of the elements of which the English language was formed, be- 
came a new source of reflection to him, and that he betrayed him- 
self by a few words which met with little encouragement from 
Adriana, who was alarmed at the extravagance of the ideas he 
entertained. From that day, like all determined monomaniacs, 
Otho, perhaps from self-esteem, determined to speak no more of 
the new subject of his meditations, which his friends would have 
attempted to contradict, but which appeared to him as a revelation 
that was to save and illuminate his future. 

If, before telling into what aberrations the excited imagination 
of Otho had wandered in pursuit of the theory of a universal 
language, we give a necessary glance at the subject, we hope that 
the reader will recognize with us that, nature being one in all her 
intelligent or material manifestations, it would not be impossible 
to apply this generative principle to the study of languages, by 
connecting them all with a common source, and establishing their 
conformity of origin and primordial identity. And, in fact, is 
not this identity a corollary of the unity of the human race, which 
must at first have drawn from a single source the same mode of 
expressing its wants, passions, sentiments and thoughts, and that 
by aid of the same organs ? 

Man, then, at first spoke to his like who understood him ; other- 
wise, of what value would have been that faculty which alone con- 
stituted the superiority of man over matter, and which assigned 
him his rank in the scale of beings? Without that, what would 
have been speech even, that supreme gift of God to the creature ? 

But to cut short here all considerations which would fill volumes, 
we ask if one of the most seductive ideas to intelligence is not 
that which would permit nations the most disunited by their idioms 
to enjoy, as Otho, said, all the great writers, poets and moralists 
in the world, as they may now intoxicate themselves with the 
genius of Beethoven, Cimarosa, Rossini and Hérold? Think of 
the traveller, quitting the icy forests of wintry Norway, and tra- 
versing ten nations to reach the burning climate of India, without 
having changed his language to ask his way! A single pulpit of 
morality and religion for all civilized nations! If it be a Utopia, 
what a seductive one itis! If it be a dream, confess it is a lovely 
one! 

One of the greatest obstacles, perhaps the greatest to the fusion 
of ideas among generous nations, is the idiom. But for this im- 
mense barrier, the France of Charlemagne would extend perhaps 
to Gibraltar, while that of Napoleon ends at the Pyrénées. St. 
Peters of Rome would have St. Sophia of Constantinople for a 
chapel, and China herself would be enlightened on the extrava- 
gances of Buddhism by the noble teaching of Fénelon and Cha- 
teaubriand. But let us return to the principle of the idea, without 
seeking to pursue its consequences. 

Our living languages have mostly a striking analogy with each 
other, the German, English, French, Spanish and Italian particu- 
larly. If we add the Latin rather than the Greek as a type of the 
ancient tongues and the base of most of new languages, we have 
already a group of a sort of primordial unity. The northern lan- 
guages have also their mutual affinities, no less than the Oriental 
idioms. Three great divisions therefore mark the vast collection 
of different formulas of human speech, as the north, our central 
nations and the east are divided by their climates, their manners 
and religion. 

And, proceeding from the centre for what concerns the Ger- 
manic tongues, it seems sufficient to ascend to the German, which, 
with the Latin, that mother language of ten others, would present 
a point of departure, the most divergent apparently, though as a 
whole, showing relative resemblances, as well as differences. 
These languages being the most usual, it remains to establish the 
relation they present to the Hebrew, the Sanscrit, the Celtic, Sax- 
on and Russian. We do not speak of the Etruscan, for in our 
day we have only the alphabet of this tongue, which was written 
from right to left, like all the Semitic idioms. As for the Russian, 
it is a harmonious and complete language, which waits only for 4 
Dante or a Corneille to take the first rank among spoken lan- 
guages; at this moment, it moves to the East, to obtain one day 
its preponderance, as the Hebrew, Sanscrit, Greek, Latin and 
French have by turns. 

Now, what language would the East furnish in this sort of lin- 
guistic congress? On this point, we first determine if that which 
the human race spoke first, when men, few in numbers, were 
placed in the same conditions of climate, manners and wants, Was, 
as Klaproth and Eich Hoff assert, the Sanscrit and not the Hebrew, 
in favor of which many other opinions have been pronounced, and 
which has the proof of philology for its primordiality, which desig- 
nates it as the parent of all languages, living and dead. 

It was from these ideas, less abstract and infinitely more seduc- 
tive than would be thought at the first glance, that Otho had started 
in his attempt to construct his monument of a single language. 
Without doubt, he should, before hoping to give the form of 4 
proposition to the extension of these ideas, have possessed himself 
of the greater part of the languages, whose fusion he dreamed of, 
as they did formerly with Corinthian brass, throwing into the fur- 
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nace ten kinds of metal, more or less precious. For want of an 
entire academy of linguists to present innumerable reports on each 
, branch or speciality of the question, our hero should have pos- 
sessed the vast philological science of Cardinal Mezzofanti, who 
spoke, comprising dialects, thirty-two idioms, that is, ten more 
than Mithridates knew, and who consequently would have been 
the most valuable man in the world, as an interpreter, at the time 
of the famous imbroglio at the tower of Babel. But, in his excite- 
ment, Otho did not halt forso petty an obstacle, and soon took 
an infinitely higher flight. A little book, covered with red sheep- 
skin, which had often disturbed Adriana, and which she finally 
seized at Fiesole one night while her husband was sleeping, was a 
typographical curiosity printed in the island of the Mekitaristes, 
or Armenian monks of the island of St. Lazarus, near Venice. 
This book repeated, in twenty-four languages, and in their special 
characters, a prayer of twenty-four verses. These languages, thus 
represented with the special physiognomies, but united in a com- 
mon idea of adoration, were the Armenian, Arabic, Ethiopian, 
Chaldean, Hebrew, Greek, Persian, Syriac, Turkish, Chinese, 
Russian, Polish, Illyrian, German, Italian, Hungarian, Gallic, 
French, English, Spanish, Dutch, Swedish, Celtic and Hindoo.* 
This book Otho studied thoroughly, and about the time he oc- 
cupied the little house at Fiesole, he had almost succeeded in 
building completely, in his imagination, the linguistic monument 
on which he thought to enthrone his glory and his fortune. His 
confidence in his work was such that his intention was to com- 
mence his career of fortune and glory, by reading to the approach- 
ing scientific congress of Florence, that is to say, in the midst of 
the élite of European savans, a memoir in which should be exhi- 
bited the result of the revelations of his genius, and the first and 
infallible consequence of the é/at he was going to produce, would 
be the winning of one of the prizes which the grand duke had pro- 
posed as a reward for the discovery the most useful to humanity. 
The fact is, that the learned Milanese, with his newly-invented 
potato, and the learned Veronese, with his molluscas, and the 
many other more or less ingenious competitors for the grand duke’s 
two thousand francesconi, would make a very pitiful figure when 
Otho should produce only the title of his book. As for the other 
prize, he thought it belonged of right to Dr. Borili for his art of 
measuring and preparing the man in the child. Borili and him- 
self, the enthusiast, were to be the two suns of this congress, com- 
manding, from the immeasurable height of the planets, all the 
pale and tremulous terrestrial lights represented by the divers 
competitors in this solemn trial, the arena of science, the tilt of 
genius, the humanitary tournament which would have all Europe 
for an audience. 
The confidence Otho felt in his success had restored to him all 
his aptitude for enjoying his position as a husband and father. 


genius which cannot expose itself to the sarcasms of those who do 
not understand it, partly also from the desire of producing a grand 
and unexpected theatrical effect, Otho for a long time had said 
nothing of the incessant object of his meditations. If something 
at times fell from his lips, it was rather to give a glimpse of the 
glorious and fruitful results which were to be produced, than to 
reveal the theory itself. The sacrifices the young patrician lady 
had made to their love, and which, in the emotion of his first 
troubles, had occupied him as intensely as his anxiety for the 
future, would soon be so compensated, that what she had lost 
would be far surpassed by what Otho would bestowonher. Their 
name, now obscure, to-morrow would shine gloriously at the head 
of the benefactors of humanity, and it would be a thousand times 
better to be called Madame Ericson than Madame Magellan, or 
Madame Columbus, for these navigators had only endowed the 
world, the one with a new passage to Oceania, the other with an 
unknown continent, while he, Otho, would endow the material 
world with a moral world. Morosini, the Peloponesiac, with his 
Morea, which he had not even discovered, but only conquered, 
was but of trifling importance compared with what the husband 
of his last descendant would be. As for glory, it was a settled 
thing. Otho said, one evening, that all humanity would constantly 
repeat his name with millions of voices, for each thought that 
every civilized being would desire to utter, would be, in his formu- 
la, a homage paid to the glory of him who had united the whole 
great human family in one community. As for fortune, that was 
the least of things. England has promised a.million to the man 
who shall send to her admiralty clear and positive proofs of per- 
petual motion. Otho thought that in comparison to what he medi- 
tated, peypetual motion and the quadrature of the circle even, that 
dream of Archimedes, were only trifling discoveries fit to rank 
with the inventions of rat-exterminators. Each nation would be 
in for its million, and that was the price Otho thought he could 
fix on each copy of the grammar he expected to produce after 
having roused civilized nations by his first revelation to the con- 
gress. On the very spot where his cottage at Fiesole was perched, 
he would raise the portico of a fabulous villa, a Pelasgian, Cyclo- 
pean temple, which should have the mountain for a pedestal. On 
the marble front, in colossal letters of gold, large enough to be 
read from Florence, these words should be inscribed, “Adrianian 
Villa,” a euphonic name of the new tongue, which would be 
cradled on the very soil where the lost idiom of the Etruscans 
Was spoken, that is, in the first ancient city from which Florence 
issued, descending into the plain on the shore of the Arno.t As 
* Almost all travellers who visit the Armenian convent purchase this curious 

- Bondoni, the famous printer of Parma, a pro of Napoleon, pub- 


lished one more complete still, containing a undoed tnd twenty idioms or 
ts. It is a very expensive work. 


tit is well known that Fiesole, founded the Etruscans, is the ancient 
cradie of Florence. Dante, in exile, said : nd - 

Di quell ‘ingrato populo maligno 

Che discese da Fiesole ab antiquo 


for the nobility which Adriana had abdicated, who ever thought 
of asking if Moses was a count? And as for the Starry Cross, 
of which she was to have been made a lady or chevaliere, instead 
of a decoration, Otho would give her ahalo. Very modest was 
our poet, in our opinion, in not thinking of detaching one of the 
most glittering stars from the firmament for the purpose. 

Matters were in this state, and the young wife was ignorant of 
the audacioys dreams of her husband, when the period for the 
meeting of that congress in which he expected to make his pro- 
phetic appearance in the eyes of astonished Europe, arrived. For 
fifteen days, the poet had spent long hours in drawing up a memo- 
rial which he expected to read to the learned assembly. The fact 
is, that the grand ducal prize of two thousand francesconi would 
be very welcome in the little household, for Otho, who held 
the purse, had but a few louis left. But that was the least of his 
troubles, and his excitement did not permit his mind to stoop to 
such trivial details. A few days more, and, like the little dog in 
La Fontaine’s tale, who dropped pearls when he barked, each of 
his words would be worth diamonds. Otho wrote accordingly 
from morning till night, and Adriana, alarmed at this assiduity, 
vainly sought to discover the reason, for her intelligence could not 
penetrate the hidden sense of this mixture of languages, and 
sometimes even of signs and figures, which covered the sheets 
over which the pale forehead of her husband bowed. 

And Florence already saw its hotels invaded by the crowd of 
strangers gathered from all parts of Italy, and from almost all the 
great capitals of Europe, cither to take part in the congress, or 
only to be present. In the midst of the indolent and gentle life 
led by the Florentines of our days, contrasting with the deep and 
fierce passions of the Middle Ages, the meeting of this scientific 
assembly was a vital event. If the old Tuscan type of the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries has been gradually effaced by the 
hand of the Medicis, while, more recently, the mildness of the 
present grand duke has completed the obliteration of all lingering 
asperities, it is still, in all that concerns art and literature, the city 
of Michael Angelo and Dante. Thus, the approaching assembly 
of the congress, a new victory of the spirit of association over the 
terrors of certain political considerations, was the subject of con- 
versation and of expectation everywhere. The city was full of 
learned strangers and intelligent travellers, who wandered curi- 
ously through those streets which are frequently darkened by 
the crenelated masses of the old domestic fortalices. More than 
one of these white-cravated savants, nurtured by the prestige of 
souvenirs, perhaps thought he was about, at some turning, to jostle 
against Farinata, Cellini, Savanarola, Calvacanti, or Alighieri 
himself. The picture galleries, the Medici chapel and the churches 
were never empty. 

Otho mingled with this crowd of distinguished strangers whom 
he looked upon as Ovid may have regarded the Sarmatians. He 
found himself one morning in company with Dr. Borili, who had 
lately arrived from Parma for the congress, im the celebrated 
church of Santa Croce, the pantheon of Florentine genius and 
wo, as the temple of San Giovanni e Paolo is the Westminster of 
Venetian heroism. There repose Dante, Machiavelli, Galileo, 
Michael Angelo, Alfieri, and other great men. Contemplating 
the epitaphs, some simple as they should be, where a name is suf- 
ficient, others pompous as a funeral oration, Otho began to dis- 
course in a fashion which gave his companion the same anxiety he 
had felt in the latter days of the poet’s sojourn at Parma. Doubt- 
less Otho was mentally weighing all these glories, and comparing 
them to that of which he dreamed. 

“After all,”’ he said, ‘‘ Dante was only a sublime dreamer, who 
provoked his fellow-citizens to civil war. Florence banished him, 
and did more, according to Byron, for she condemned him to be 
burned. Like Scipio, he refused his ashes to the country which 
had outraged him, and now we behold his statue on an empty 
sepulchre. Dante shines here by his absence, as Tacitus said of 
Cassius ; and, after all, he was only a poet whom the majority of 
his countrymen do not understand to-day a furia di commenti! As 
fof’ Machiaveli, whether from prejudice or not, his name is a 
synonym for duplicity, trickery and bad faith in politics, and that 
is not a title to be called a benefactor of humanity. Galileo Gali- 
lei recognized the rotation of our terrestrial globe and the fixity of 
the sun. Michael Angelo piled up stones, and shaped marble in 
a certain manner which pleases the eye. And Alfieri was only an 
aristocrat and egotist, whose verses have not even the merit of 
charming the ear, and whose thoughts have done society no good. 
It is possible, therefore, by rendering a signal service to the world, 
to be greater, more immortal than all these men, whose glory and 
genius are here proclaimed in marble and in letters of gold.” 

And as, thus speaking, Otho and his companion, impelled by 
the mass of visitors, had reached the monument of the friend of 
the poet-count, the Italian Sophocles, as the Italians call him, that 
is, the monument of the Countess of Albany, our hero paused. 


“This woman,” said he, “is ranked among the celebrities of 
the century, because she was loved by Alfieri, and shared his exile 
and the sorrows of his pride. One day a monument a hundred 
times more sumptuous shall rise under the arches of San Giovanni 
e Paolo, at Venice, amidst the remains of republican heroes and 
doges, and, on the tumulary marble shall be read the name of 
another woman, more illustrious than this in herself, and more 
celebrated by her lover—” 

Borili dragged the poet out of the church, for already several 
strangers, who were visiting the famous monuments, had testified 
their astonishment when Otho, in his excitement, raised his voice 
higher than became the sanctity and repose of a church. Borili 
afterwards did his best to obtain from Adriana’s husband a sight 
of the manuscript he proposed reading to the congress ; but Otho 
seemed little disposed to yield to this manifestation of curiosity, 


E tien ancor de] monte e del paclgne 
inferno, Cant. XV. 


interest or anxiety. He climbed to Fiesole, and by a strange 


anomaly in his mental condition (doubtless in consequence of his 
firm resolution and the hopes he built on it), he appeared so calm 
throughout the evening, that Adriana forgot, for several hours, 
the strange papers her husband had scrawled, in an entire aban- 
donment to the happiness of being loved. 


CHAPTER XxX. 
THE CONGRESS. 


Tue day was finally fixed for the solemn opening of the riunione 
degli scienziati italiani. Florence wore a festival aspect, which 
recalled the ovation of her fairest historical days It was almost 
a resurrection, as the modern regatta is for Venice. Everywhere 
you encountered elegant carriages filled with beautiful ladies 
coquettishly attired, and officers in brilliant uniforms. The city 
of flowers, which owes its name to the odorous harvest of its pro- 
digal gardens, was invaded by curious visitors, encumbering the 
hotels and levying contributions on private hospitality. Adriana, 
notwithstanding the urgent entreaties of her husband, would not 
consent to go down to the city, which she scarcely knew except 
by what she saw from the little garden where she tended her 
child. 

Otho had enrolled himself in the section of technology. He 
joined the numerous learned men assembled at the Riccardi 
palace, the asylum of the celebrated Della Crusca Academy, the 
grammatical tribunal which censured Tasso, as the French acade- 
my censured Corneille. The congress, in mass, in the ranks of 
which shone the many-colored ribbons of all the chivalric orders 
of Europe, repaired to the church of Santa Croce, where they 
heard a mass presided over the highest Florentine authorities, cele- 
brated amidst the tombs of the illustrious dead. Thence the 
scientific procession moved to the Palazzo Vecchio, the sombre 
and celebrated edifice built by Arnolfo di Lapo for the seignory, 
and inhabited by the Medici. The great hall of the Five Hun- 
dred, which holds six thousand persons, a hall so rapidly built 
that Savanarola said the angels were the masons, had been arranged 
for the session, presided over by the grand duke of Tuscany in 
person. There the learned men, g/i scienziati, listened to an ap- 
propriate discourse from the president-general of the congress. 
Confident in the issue of his participation in the labors of this 
session, Otho, indifferent to academic phrases, passed the whole 
time the address occupied in examining the pictures with which 
Vasiri has covered the walls of this hall, the statues by Michael 
Angelo and Bandinelli, and particularly the singular picture of 
James Ligozzi, which represents the meeting of the twelve Flo- 
rentine ambassadors at the court of Boniface VIII. The inaugu- 
ral session ended, he followed the scienziati, who accompanied the 
grand duke to the Pitti palace, by the aerial gallery which unites 
the two palaces of the old and new power, crossing the Arno. 
Otho went home as tranquil and serious, as sure of himself, as if 
he had been Brogniart or Gay-Lussac, and had only to read a 
report on the quantity of saccharine matter contained in a truss 
of hay. 

The next morning, each section of the congress opened its ses- 
sions under the direction of a special president. The technologi- 
cal section was addressed by a foreign professor, who gave so little 
satisfaction that it led to the application of a statute of the society, 
requiring every orator, who did not speak to the question, to de- 
posit beforehand an explicit declaration of the matter he proposed 
to discuss with the bureau of his section, when, after being exam- 
ined by the committee and found satisfactory, a time would be 
assigned him to speak. 

Otho went home and told Adriana, who was suffering from 
vague anxiety, that he should not speak for some days, and that 
the next day he should make a deposit of his manuscript. The 
young wife was secretly delighted with this determination, which 
seemed to save her husband from the notoriety of a compromising 
scene, in case, as she feared, Otho’s labors had not the character 
his excitement and enthusiasm claimed for them. In the evening, 
Borili came to see them. He had been very successful in a report 
to the medical and zoological section, and the president, in an 
impromptu response, had praised him so highly, the whole audi- 
ence appeared so struck with the ingenious labor he had submitted, 
that there was every probability that the learned phrenologist 
would obtain one of the grand ducal prizes. The young doctor 

entreated Otho once more to show him his manuscript, but in vain. 
Adriana herself, who, during her husband’s absences, had sought 
for the mysterious palimpsest, had not succeeded in finding it. 
Otho had taken care to lock it up in the lacquered box which held 
the crystal dagger and Adriana’s other relies, and kept the key. 
The following night, Otho could not sleep. Adriana reposed with 
one hand on her child’s cradle. He rose, drew the manuscript 
from its place of concealment, passed into another room, and 
began, one by one, to turn over the singular pages which bore 
what he believe 1 to be the impress of his genius. We will employ 
this circumstance to give a glimpse at this unknown work over 
the author’s shoulder. 


Otho, we know, had started from a Utopian point of departure, 
perhaps, as Plato’s republic would be, but not an absolutely un- 
reasonable one. In striking against the material obstacles which 
the poet encountered at the start, in the practical application of 
his idea, his imagination had immediately rebounded towards 
heaven. What he could not accomplish in fact, he sought to ex- 
plain in words, as mathematicians do with the perpetual motion, 
contenting themselves to express by figures what ought to be 
demonstrated by wheel-work. But Otho had foreseen this. He 
was daunted by nothing, and becoming blind in proportion to his 
enthusiasm, in order to pursue the theoretical solution of his pro- 
blem, he would willingly have accompanied Dante and Virgil 
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through the seven circles of the magic dream, or Curtius himself 
into the infernal gulf which closed over him. 

His manuscript, therefore, was almost like that of Hebronius 
which father Alexis reads with the clairvoyant eyes of faith in 
Spiridion. Having to express ideas which his excitement would 
pursue into the extravagant zones of mysticism, Otho, in memory, 
perhaps, of Homer, who employed all the dialects, as Bossuet did 
all the idioms, had made use of the different languages he knew, 
when his thoughts seemed to require one form rather than another. 
He did more; in different cases he had called numbers to his aid, 
as in the book of Moses, and had not even recoiled before the 
creation of some new words which, as specimens of the projected 
work, served at the same time to clothe certain ideas inexpressible 
with the actual resources of philology. It was, therefore, as may 
be imagined, a strange manuscript, and no less strange in form 
than in spirit. « Otho started with this proposition : that every man 
bears in himself, in the most intimate folds of his being, the mnate 
tradition of a language, doubtless approaching that which was 
spoken in the days of Jacob, and which is, a due proportion being 
kept, between the divine essence of man and the abjection of the 
beast, what cries, murmurs, lowings, all the sonorous symptoms 
which betray their desires, wants and passions, are to the latter. 
This innate language, which is as an instrument placed in our 
hands at the same time with internal music, or thought, is the 
only one which can render, in their completeness, our most subtle 
sensations. It embraces names, qualities and epithets which no 
other language offers. To speak it, it is sufficient to think, and 
the words flow from the breast of man without labor, research or 
error. Each of these words, of unheard-of richness, contains in 
itself the expression of properties and the value of things spoken 
of. The names it bestows on persons paints their nature. Its 
characters must be allied to numbers, which are the illumination 
of a complementary sense in the 
depths of which it aids us to pene- 
trate. In this, Otho was in har- 
mony with the numerical systems 
of primitive times, those sacred 
numbers of which the prophets 
made use in their combinations, 
and Daniel, among others, in his 
mystic era of seventy weeks, with- 
out mentioning the systems of 
Pythagoras and Plato, the latter 

whom says: “The soul is im- 
mortal; it has an arithmetical 
principle, as the body hath a geo- 
metrical principle.” 

Thus Otho, by joining numbers 
to words, augmented their force, 
while submitting to that great law 
of nature which imposes order, 
—, and connection on all 

ings. He had attempted to 
prove, in a singular form, the lost 
existence of the original lang 
of fallen man, powerful to trans- 
late the sensations of the interior 
being, as to paint with brilliancy 

of the exterior or material 
world. By what means did his 
poor excited brain attempt to give 
a palpable form to this wild dream ? 
Let us try to indicate it. Having 
abandoned, from not being able to 
supply from his own knowledge 
the means of execution, the primi- 
tive idea of the fusion of the lan- 
guages of the north, the centre and 
the east into three synthetic idioms, 
soon cast themselves into the cru- 
cible of a linguistic operation, of 
which the ipitate was to form 
one language, he flew on the wings 
of imagination to those dangerous 
zones where he had once y 
lost himself. 

It was the unreasonable, and 
oftener unintelligible exposition 
of these ideas, these projects, or 
rather reveries, that poor Otho had 
traced in his manuscript, stran 
in its very form. Such was the 
work on which he had, in his fatal 
monomania, in the excited aberra- 
tion of his laboring thoughts, 
founded, we will not say the hope, 
but the certainty of his future, Rie 
fortune and his glory. It was 
while swept away by the current 
of his extravagant ideas that he 
had lost sight of the grave respon- 
sibility devolved on him by Adri- 
ana’s step. It was thus that, suf- 
fering from a sentiment of dignity, ps exaggerated, from the 
social sacrifices his beloved had made for him, he had dreamed of 
winning for her a rank a hundred times more illustrious than that 
of the medizval Lauras and Beatrices, for his name would be 
more imperishable than those of Petrarch and d’Alighieri. His 
deep love for Adriana, and his keen desire to see her placed higher 
than she would have been if she had not abdicated her rank, had 
made him accomplish dreams, which his natural inclination to 
cerebral excitement had finally persuaded him to be practicable, 
and hence this fatal work, in which illuminism was only the mad- 
ness of a brain subjected by pride and delicacy to all the cutting 
vertigos of despair and the material impotence of extrication. 

And the next morning Otho carried his manuscript to the com- 
mittee of his section, thinking that he had only a day or two to 
wait to become immortal. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


THE REVELATION. 


“I shall never get anything good out of this accursed brain, where, nathe- 
Jess, I am sure there is something priceless. It is the destiny of the pear! in 
the oyster in the depths of ocean. How many, and the most beautiful, will 
never be brought to light!” 

Many days elapsed without Otho’s hearing anything from his 
manuscript. Adriana, who saw the state of agitation her husband 
was in, did not allow him to go down to Florence to pursue the 
labors of the congress. Otho, we have seen, had concealed his 
mad conception from his wife, so that the latter, who followed him 
like his shadow, was the more painfully situated, since she could 
afford him no encouragement or sympathy. The evening of the 
fifth day, they were in their little garden, Adriana holding her 
child in her lap, and looking anxiously at her husband, who, dur- 
ing the whole day, had mechanically followed her, but had not 


spoken four words. Following the direction of his looks, one 
would have said that he was accompanying the movement of some 
little clouds which the sun, setting in all the pomp of purple and 
gold, still colored as they floated in the passing breeze. A car- 
riage slowly climbed the new road to Fiesole, which the garden 
completely overlooked. When Otho saw this carriage, he rivet- 
ted his eyes upon it. When it had disappeared at the upper 
angle of the road, he half turned and fixed his gaze on the gate- 
way of the estate. Adriana, who was watching her husband with 
a beating of the heart which she could not suppress, suddenly 
seized his hand. 

“Otho, what is the matter with you? You frighten me.” 

“Leave me,” he replied. ‘ We shall soon know all.” 

And, in spite of herself, the young wife placed herself so as to 
have a view of the gate, father, mother and child forming a group 
together. 

he silence of the country was so great, that’ they heard the 
carriage painfully climbing the road, the stones grating under the 
wheels and the horses’ shoes. The noise continued to draw near ; 
it had reached the point nearest the house. Would it pass? No; 
it stopped. 

“Do you see?” asked Otho. 

A moment afterwards, the gate-bell rang ; Timoteo hastened to 
open it, and Dr. Borili appeared. 

Bh san ?” cried Otho, as if they had a perfect understanding 
together. 

“Well,” replied the latter, bowing to the lady. 

“Have you nothing to tell me?” asked Otho. 

“Nothing,” replied Dr. Borili, with a disturbed air, and casting 
an anxious look on Adriana. “I think the secretaries have done 
nee yet,” he added, without knowing the exact meaning of his 
words. 


SAMPAN GIRL ON CANTON RIVER, CHINA. 


“Ah!” said Otho, with an air at once sad and mocking, like 
Goldoni, perhaps, when he heard that the king’s players had 
refused his “‘ Beneficent Execution,” which they afterwards solicit- 
ed with prayers. 

The oe relapsed into the silence he had kept all day, his looks 
plunged into the vast perspective unfolded at his feet, which grew 
darker every moment, while the breeze freshened, shaking the 
foliage and the perfume of flowers round him. In his contempla- 
tive immobility and deathly pallor, he seemed like the statue of 
Isis, all alabaster and ivory. 

“I am coming back directly,” said Adriana, who wished to put 
her sleeping infant in his cradle. 

Otho said nothing to the doctor after she was gone. Who can 
say how heavily anxiety weighed on that fair head, as the wind 
sported with its locks ¢ 

“Doctor,” cried the young wife, “come and see my lotuses. 
Well, tell me what is going on. Tell me all,” she added, vehe- 
mently, when Borili had joined her and stood before the vases of 
flowers on the window-sill. 

“I have the committee’s answer,” said the good Parmesan. 

“Good heavens 


everything !’ 

“Poor Otho is wandering, I fear. The statutes of the congress 
do not permit answers to authors respecting the works they have 
submitted to transpire ; but I fear that I can guess—” 

“Good heavens, it will kill him!” 

“I was entrusted with this packet for him,” replied Borili, tak- 
ing from his pocket a thick fold, which from its size seemed to 
contain Otho’s manuscript. “ But what shall we do ?”’ 

“Give it to me!” cried the young wife, impetuously; and she 
seized the fatal packet, and hastened to hide it in the cradle of the 
sleeping child. 


| 


“And now what shall I tell him?” asked the doctor. 

“Nothing, nothing. Leave everything to me. Come, let us 
speak of something else. Try to divert his mind,doctor. Heaven 
will pity me, I hope ; it will inspire me to save our good Otho.” 

Borili was deeply affected. He was one of those sensitive souls, 
too much es themselves in the contracted sphere of a small 
city, where the thinker and the learned man have to struggle, not 
to be greatly touched by mental sufferings. The sight of Otho 
made him sad, and he suffered none the less in thinking of the 
wretched destiny which, perhaps, overhung this beautifal young 
woman, enveloped in a prestige mysterious and touching in his 
eyes, for, without knowing anything of the secrets of the young 
housekeepers, like Count A., he had understood that the past ot 
the poet and his lady was no common love-story. 

Borili had not told Adriana all he knew of the reply of the 
committee, for whom the examination of Otho’s strange manuscript 
had been a serious affair. Not daring to assume the responsibility 
of rejection on a question so grave and novel as that raised by the 
young poet, they had concluded to form an extraordinary com- 
mission, composed of all the eminent men in the different sections 
of the congress. This collection of learned men, belonging to 
different nations, had attempted the reading of the manuscript, 
excited thereto by a special attraction which is often attached to 
the most formal Utopias, as, for instance, those of Thomas Morus 
and Fourier. 

But, notwithstanding their good will, they found in this factum 
nothing but a chaos of thoughts, here and there crossed by some 
superior flashes, but too fugitive in their effulgence to shed light 
enough to seize the inextricable chain of ideas. Otho’s polyglot 
manuscript was preceded by an introduction, in which he clearly 
and strongly set forth his persuasion that he had accomplished a 
work of such importance that he could only consider it himself as 
a revelation, for which 
God himself had condescended to 
select his intellect. The poor 
had in all seriousness imitated the 
Spanish canon, who, wishing to 
build the cathedral of Seville, 
summed up the plan in these 
words : “ Let us raise a monument 
which will make posterity believe 
that we were madmen.” 

Persuaded at last that the work 
before them was only the fantastic 
dream of an excited imagination, 
the members of the examining 
committee instracted the Parmesan 
doctor, who they knew was in re- 
: lation with the stranger, to return 
the manuscript, which was accom- 

fe, panied by a letter unfortunately 
drawn up by a clerk. We have 
seen how Borili acquitted himself 
of the painful task imposed on him, 
and how Adriana, ever loving, 
hastened to assume the responsibi- 
lity. The doctor got into the car- 
riage which Otho’s presentiments 
told him must be the medium of 
important news, and the young 
couple remained together. Adriana 
returned to the garden to watch 
her husband, but finding him with 
his eyes still fixed on some vague 
point in the darkened landscape, 
she returned to the honse. Then 
she took the packet of papers hid 
in the cradle, as if the search of 
despair would not have divined 
— that innocence protected the fatal 
— pages, and broke the red seal with 
the same convulsive hand with 
which the young wife of Jacopo 
Foscari must have opened her 
husband’s death-sentence. It was 
indeed Otho’s manuscript, and a 
letter with it. The poor woman 
unfolded the sheet, and tried to 
read, not perceiving, in her trouble 
and grief, that the chamber into 
which the last faint rays of twilight 
dimly shone, was hardly light 
enough. She leaned over the open 
letter in her trembling hands, and 
only saw the vague whiteness of 
the paper. 

“T cannot,” said she; “but 
doubtless God designedly disturbs 
my sight. He will not permit me 
to read this terrible decree whi 
confirms so many terrors.” 

And her feverish hands crum- 
pled the letter, and tore it into a 
thousand pieces, as if, by this convulsive action, she could also 
have annihilated the sentence it contained. 

[TO BE CONTINUED | 


SAMPAN GIRL, CANTON RIVER. 

The accompanying sketch of a Sampan girl on the Canton 
River was drawn by an artist from the life. Many of these girls 
are quite pretty, though their features are decidedly Asiatic. The 
wear their hair in a peculiar fashion, which the English persist in 
calling a /a teapot, and spend a good deal of time in arranging 
their coiffure. In rowing, they sit sideways, and are extremely 
dexterous in the management of their boats. All travellers unite 
in representing the condition of women in Chiria, both those 
the upper and lower classes, as very degraded. ‘The former are 
mere slaves, dolls and machines, ithe latter are hardly wo 
and harshly treated. ‘“ In China,” Huc tells us, ‘a woman counts 
for nothing. ‘The law ignores her existence, or notices her merely 
to load her with fetters, to complete her servitude, and confirm 
her legal incapacity. Her husband, or rather her lord and master, 
can strike her with iapentiy, or do what he will with her. Poly- 
gamy, which is allowable in China, aggravates the sufferings of 
the married woman. When she is no longer young, when she has 
no children, or none of the male sex, her ted nd takes a second 
wife, of whom she becomes in some measure the servant. The 
household is then the seat of continual war, full of jealousies, a0! 
mosities, quarrels, and not unfrequently of battles. When they 
are alone, they have at least the liberty of weeping in secret over 
the cureless sorrows of their destiny. The state of — 
humiliation and wretchedness to which the women of China are 
reduced does sometimes drive them to frightful extremities ; 
the judicial annals are full of the most tragical events arising from 
this cause. The number of women who commit suicide 16 con- 
siderable. When this occurs in a family, the husband at 


shows much emotion, for he will be compelled to buy another wi 
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CHESTNUT HILL, 
THE LATE RESIDENCE OF WILLIAM RUFUS KING, VICE-PRESI- 
DENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Chestnut Hill, delineated in the accompanying engraving, is an 
le specimen of a Southera home. Tt is situated east of 
the Alabama River, in Dallas county, five and a half miles from 
the city of Cahawha, in a healthy section of country, on a beauti- 
ful elevation, covered with chestnut trees, and environed by exten- 
sive plantations of pine. It was the home of a distinguished 
American statesman, and here he died, soon after having been 
honored with the vice-presidency of the United States. A brief 
review of his career will refresh the memory of our readers, and 
rove acceptable matter for preservation. The Hon. William 
ufus King was born in North Carolina in 1786. At the early 
age of twenty years, he was chosen by the people of Samson 
emunty as a member of the legislature of his native State. In 
1810, when in his twenty-fourth year, he was elected to the twelfth 
Congress, which sat in the autumn of 1811. This was the excit- 
ing a when those elements were in commotion which after- 
wards broke forth in war with England. Young King took his 
seat in the house, inspired by the same patriotic views which in- 
fluenced Calhoun and Clay, who were then all ardor in the cause 
of an insulted country. Our commerce was at that time entirely 
ruined by the course of policy which had for years been pursued 
by Bonaparte and George the Third. But a large majority of the 
le, despite our youth and consequent weakness as a nation, 
were resolved, at all and any risk, to support the honor of our 
flag and the rights of our commerce. And when, in 1812, war 
was finally declared by the United States, it was done with the 
fullest concurrence of William R. King, and in accordance with 
the express wish of his constituents. After the restoration of 
peace, he resigned his seat in the house, having been appointed 


of legation to William Pinkney, minister to Naples and 

St. Petersburg. During his two years’ residence in Europe in 
this official capacity, Mr. King amply improved himself by study 
and observation. In the year 1818, he removed from his native 
State of North Carolina to Alabama, where he not long after con- 
tributed his aid towards founding its State constitution and gov- 
ernment. He was one of the first senators elected from that 
State. He was re-elected in 1823, in 1828, in 1834, and in 1840. 
In the spring of 1844, Mr. King accepted the mission to France, 
with a view, it is said, of preventing the joint protest of that coun- 
try and Great Britain against the then pending annexation of 
Texas. He was the earliest and most decided friend of that mea- 
sure. Arriving in France, Mr. King was presented to the king 
of the French, and on the first interview, chat monarch, in addi- 
tion to the courtesies usually uttered on such occasions, is report- 
ed to have said, “Mr. King, I am not unacquainted with your 
eminence in the American republic; I know with how much abil- 
ity you have filled many posts of honor, and I am now really 
rejoiced that a man of so much experience and so much fame as 
& statesman represents that great republic of yours at this court. 
Be assured that I shall lose no opportunity of extending to you 
my confidence, and of demonstrating to you my respect. Hap- 
pily, there are no causes of difference between our two govern- 
ments, and I give you my honest assurance that, if a question of 
embarrassment should arise during your residence here, I will 
endeavor, the moment it arises, to remove every occasion of diffi- 
culty. Ihave lived in the United States—] know your people ; 
and Tam most happy to greet you here.” It is said that Louis 
Pailippe discussed the subject of Texan annexation at different 
times, and in an unofficial manner, and was satisfied, after several 
conferences, that the proposed protest would not avert annexation. 
he French monarch was shrewd, and readily perceived that it 
would not be to his interest to compromise the relations between 


two countries, the commercial interests of which were mutual and 
continually increasing, and finally and distinctly declared that he 
would do nothing hostile to the United States, or which could 
give her just cause of offence. The intention of England in this 
matter was not to act alone, but to make a cat’s paw of France. 
By means of Mr. King’s mission, England was isolated, and the 
?- of a protest against the annexation of Texas was abandoned. 
n November, 1846, Mr. King resigned his ambassadorship, and 
returned to the United States. In 1848, he received the appoint- 
ment of senator from Alabama, in place of Arthur Bagby, who 
was sent to Russia. He was subsequently, in 1849, elected by 
the legislature of his State for the full term of six years. When, 
on the death of President Taylor, in 1848, Mr. Fillmore succeeded 
to the executive chair, Mr. King was chosen by the unanimous 
vote of the senate as its president pro. tem.—an office which he 
had already held in former years, from 1836 to 1841. Mr. King 
was nominated for vice-president by the Baltimore convention as 
peculiarly adapted to fill with credit the second highest office in 
the gift of the people and in the government, not only from a pre- 
vious familiarity with its duties, but from a life-long experience 
with politics and diplomacy. He had been a disciple of the civil 
chief of the Revolution—of the author of the Virginia and Ken- 
tucky Resolutions of 1798—Thomas Jefferson, one of the greatest 
and most original among the great minds of America. Mr. King 
had followed Mr. Jéfferson during a long political life, and like 
him, stood opposed to the exercise of all implied powers, and was 
firmly impressed with the belief that the security, harmony and ex- 
istence of the federal government depended upon the strict con- 
struction of the Constitution. At the time of the inauguration 
of General Pierce, he was absent in Cuba, having resigned his 
seat in the senate on account of ill-health. His absence from the 


United States was the cause of a somewhat curious proceeding, 


COLD SPARE-BEDS. 

One of the editors of The Congregationalist has evidently been 
on a visit to some inclement region where he has had to sleep in 
a freezing bedroom. We make the following cooling extract from 
an editorial article on “Arctic Experiences :”—“ We will suppose 
you, dear reader, to be a clergyman, going to supply a pulpit by 
exchange or otherwise. You reach your last destination = the 
last conveyance on Saturday evening. The travel and other ex- 
citements of the day have wearied you. You are among stran- 
gers, intelligent and social, and the pleasant excitement of their 
company makes another draft upon your vitality. You are 
fatigued, but asp chide the swift flying hours, and tremble as nine 
o’clock sounds the note for retiring. At home, your sleeping 
apartments are warm, or in the neighborhood of warmth, or they 
are at least kept ventilated by constant use, and they are occupied 
not alone. You signify a wish to retire, and with shawl on your 
arm—the faithful companion of your travels; you go forth, quite 
unlike the apostle when he went to Jerusalem,” not knowing the 
. things that should befall him there. The steam from the kitchen, 

admitted through the occasionally opened door, covers heavily the 
window-panes, and glistens on the walls of the room, and leaves 
& moist impress upon the linen of your bed. There is no time to 
be lost. You spread your shawl and all the spare blankets you 
can find upon the bed; tuck up the sides and foot, and speedily 
disrobing yourself, rush madly into your resting-place. After a 
severe encounter with the surrounding frost, your bodily warmth 
——- returns. You think of sailors shipwrecked on inhospita- 

le shores, of Kane and his followers amid the horrors of their 
Arctic night, and are thankful for your happier lot. It is not well, 
just then, to meditate upon pilgrims on the scorching sands, or 


upon martyrs at the stake. Such themes will cause the mouth to 
water, rather than the eyes. Overcome with fatigue, you fall 


x 


AN ALABAMA COUNTRY RKESIDENCE—-HOUSE OF THE LATE VICE PRESIDENT KING. 


which we believe to be, in the case of a vice-president, without 
precedent. We refer to his taking the oath of office while in 
another country. On the 24th of February, Mr. Butler, of South 
Carolina, introduced a bill into the senate, authorizing William L. 
Sharkey, United States Consul at Havana, “to administer the 
oath of office to William R. King, vice-president elect of the 
United States, at Havana, on the 4th of March, or any day there- 
after. Also authorizing and empowering any judge of a United 
States court to administer fo William R. King the oath of office 
at any place in the United States, on the said 4th of March, or 
any day thereafter.” The bill passed unanimously. Mr. King 
unfortunately did not live to assume the duties of the high office 
to which he had been elected. He came to the United States in 
the steamer Fulton from Havana, landing at Mobile, whence he 
was conveyed to his house in Alabama, arriving on Sunday, April 
17, 1853, and there, surrounded by sorrowing friends, he died on 
the ensuing day, at the age of sixty-eight. 


. INTERESTING GEOLOGICAL FACT. 

The most productive auriferous quartz veins in California ap 
in hills of what is called “the secondary formation,” and run from 
northwest to northeast. Some of these veins have a diameter va- 
rying from four to ten feet, and the vein is generally a solid mass. 

he smaller veins, which run in various other directions, and con- 
nect with the main leads, furnish the most of the gold for the pla- 
cers. In the l veins, the gold is found in small scales, closely 
connected with the quartz ; and in the small veins the gold appears 
in large solid masses on the surface, in the interstices, and on the 
outside of the quartz These smaller veins ordinarily contain clay, 
accompanied by gravel, iron and arsenic, and in these materi 
gold is found free from quartz. United with quartz, the gold takes 
irregular forms, the auriferous pieces usually surrounded with clay ; 


this quartz is generally accompanied by oxyd of iron and pyrites. 


asleep and wake in an hour to find that the circulation has appa- 
rently ceased below your knees. You commence rubbing your 
feet vigorously together, but the bodily exercise profiteth nothing. 
Then you rise, find your stockings and drawers, return, hold them 
against your breast till the chill is partly off, then draw them over 
your feet. It is of no use. Then winter holds your prostrate bod 
in his grasp, and curling yourself up like a scared spider, you wait 
for the day. The night is long, and the hours move slowly in 
their courses, but after much waiting, the wished-for morn appears. 
Glad sounds of life are heard below. You rise, hastily arrange 
your dress before your benumbed fingers shall refuse their aid, 
and a few steps conduct you from arctic to equatorial regions, 
where one long summer smiles. You are kindly asked if you have 
had a good night, and shiver out a ‘ glittering generality,” which is 
understood to be an affirmative. The pleasant hours of the Sab- 
bath-day yield at last to the night, when, with an overwearied 
frame, the same adventures, with variations, thaps additions, 
are experienced. When open fires on the one side, and open walls 
on the other, allowed, at best, but a low temperature, when through 
the capacious chimney the moisture of the house was carried away, 
and not, as now, transferred to the rooms above, a warm sleeping- 
room was quite needless. But since the era of stoves and a high 
temperature, the transition of a man to a fireless, unoccupied 
room occasions a shock which some cannot bear with safety, and 
no one without suffering. To the kind-hearted ones, who preside 
over homes where angels are sometimes entertained unawares, we 
would say, Be not careful about the food offered to your guests. 
That which is good enough for you is good enough for him. But 
do not forget, altogether, his outward man. When an exile, for 
the time being, from his friends and home, you dismiss him to that 
“North Chamber,” think of Franklin and his chosen companions 
perishing in the snow; think of the dogs of St. Bernard, and 
‘give him a little fire in charity.’” 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.} 
“PLOD ON, PLOD ON, 0, TOILING THRONG!” 


BY WILLIE E. PABOR. 


Plod on, plod on, O, toiling throng, 
The bubble chase through right or wrong, 
But ye shall not enjoy it long. 


Invest it with the brightest hue 
That Fancy’s pencil ever drew, 
But thus ’twill never be to you. 


So travellers, with weary eyes, 
Beneath Arabia's scorching skies, 
Have seen the desert mirage rise. 


And when they sought the magic land, 
O'er weary wastes ot burning sand, 
A wider reach of space it spanned. 


And visions of umbrageous palins, 
And water that the spirit calms, 
Slipped far beyond their outstretched arms. 


Plod on, plod on, 0, countless throng, 
The way in which ye go is long, 
And yet ye heed not sigh nor song! 


I speak a truth—ye are of those 
Who seek for honor, wealth, repose, 
And do not heed your brothers’ woes. 


Who act up to the human rule— 
Who helps himself is not a fool ; 


For gain, be anybody's tool. 


And in this wisdom ye are wise: 

In it the true arcana lies, 

And so all others ye despise. 

I have no faith in any creed 

That from the Golden Rule doth lead : 
Ali others are a broken reed. 


So, heart, unto yourself be true, 
And ever unto others do, 
As you would have them do to you! 


{Translated from the French for Ballou’s Pictorial .] 


THE UNCLE AND THE NEPHEW. 


BY ANNE T. WILBUR. 


I am sure that you have passed the house of Doctor Auvray 
twenty times without divining that he works miracles there. Itis 
a modest dwelling, half concealed, without ostentation, and with- 


out a sign; one does not even read on the door this inviting in- 


scription, Maison de sante. It is situated towards the extremity 
of the avenue Montaigne, between the Gothic palace of Prince 
Soltykoff and the gymnasium of the great Triat, who regenerates 
man by the trapezium. A gate painted in bronze opens on a little 
garden of lilacs and roses. The porter’s lodge is on the left ; the 
right wing contains the study of the physician and the apartments 
of his wife and daughter. The principal part of the house is at 
the back ; its windows open towards the southeast on a little park, 
filled with chestnut and lime-trees. It is there that the doctor 
watches over and often cures the insane. I would not introduce 
you into this asylum, if one ran the risk of encountering all kinds 
of insanity ; but fear nothing, you will not have the heart-rending 


spectacle of imbecility, of paralytic madness, of even of perma- 
nent derangement. 


M. Auvray has created, it is said, a speciality ; he treats mono- 
mania. He is an excellent man, full of knowledge and of wit, 
half physician, half philosopher, a pupil of Esquirol and of Laro- 
miguiere. If you should ever meet him, with his bald head, his 
well-shaved chin, his black suit and his paternal physiognomy, 
you would not know whether to think him physician, professor or 
priest. When he opens his lips, you divine that he is about 
to say, “My child.” His eyes are not ugly for projecting 
ones; they cast around them a limpid and serene glance; one 
perceives in their depths a world of kind thoughts. Those large 
eyes are as windows opening into a beautiful soul. The vocation 
of M. Auvray was decided when he was a surgeon in the hospital 
of the Saltpetriere. He was a close student of monomania, that 
singular affection of the faculties of the mind which is rarely ex- 
plained by a physical cause, which corresponds with no visible 
lesion of the nervous system, and which is cured by moral treat- 
ment. He was seconded in his observation by a young nurse, 
pretty and well-educated. He fell in love with her, and when he 
had obtained his degree, married her. This was a modest en- 
trance upon life. Meanwhile he had a little property, which he 
employed in founding the establishment I have described. With 
a little quackery he might have made his fortune ; he contented 
himself with making his expenses. He avoided publicity, and 
when he had performed a wonderful cure, did not proclaim it 
upon the house-tops. His reputation was made of itself almost 
without his knowledge. Would you have a proof? His treatise 
on monomania, which was published by Ballere in 1842, is in its 
sixth edition without the author’s having sent a single copy to the 
journals. Certainly modesty is good in itself, but we should not 
abuse it. Mll’e. Auvray will have but twenty thousand francs as 
a dowry, and she will be twenty-two on the 30th of April. 

About fifteen years since (it was, I think, on Friday, the 13th 
of December), a hired coupé stopped before the gate of M. Auv- 
rey. The coachman rang the bell and the gate opened. The 
cagriage advaneed tg the wing inhabited by the doctor, and two 
men hastily entered his study, The servant invited them to sit 


down, and wait until he had completed his morning visits. It 
was ten o’clock. 

One of the two strangers was a man of fifty, tall, dark-com- 
plexioned, sanguine, tolerably ugly, and of a very bad form ; his 
ears were bored, his hands thick, the thumbs enormous. Imagine 
a laborer dressed in the clothes of his employer; such was M. 
Morlot. His nephew, Francis Thomas, is a young man of twen- 
ty-three, difficult to describe, because he resembles no one. He is 
neither tall nor short, handsome nor ugly, neither formed like a 
Hercules nor like a dandy, but medium in everything, modest 
from head to foot, in his auburn hair, mind and dress. When he 
entered M. Auvray’s dwelling he was much agitated ; he walked 
about almost angrily, looked at twenty things at once, and would 
have touched them all if his hands had not been tied. 

“Compose yourself,” said his uncle; “you know that I am 
acting for your good. You will be happy here, and the doctor 
will cure you.” 

“Tam not sick. Why have you tied my hands ?”’ 

“ Because you threw me out of the carriage. You have lost 
your reason, my poor Francis; M. Auvray will restore it to you.” 

“T have my reason as much as you, uncle, and I know not what 
you mean. My mind is sound, my judgment clear, and my mem- 
ory excellent. Do you wish me to write you some verses? Shall 
I translate some Latin? There is a Tacitus in this library. If 
you prefer another experiment, I will solve for you a problem in 
arithmetic or geometry. You will not? Well, listen to the 
account of what you have done this morning. You came at 
eight o’clock, not to awaken me, for I was not asleep, but to pull 
me from my bed. I made my toilet myself without the assistance 
of Germain, You requested me to accompany you to Doctor 
Auvray’s, I refused ; you insisted, I grew angry. Germain helped 
you to tie my hands. Iwill dismiss him this evening: I owe 
him thirteen days’ wages, that is to say, thirteen francs, since I 
hired him at thirty francs per month. You owe him an indemnity, 
since it will be your fault if he loses his place. Am I reasoning 
now ? and do you think to make me pass for a madman? Ah, 


my dear uncle, return to your better self! Remember that my 


mother was your sister. What would my poor mother say to see 
me here? I will not submit to it, and all may be amicably ar- 
ranged. You have a daughter, M’lle. Claire Morlot,—” 

“Ah, Ihave caught you! You see clearly that you are not in 
your right mind. Ihave a daughter! Iam a bachelor.” 

“ You have a daughter,” replied Francis, mechanically. 


“My poor nephew, listen to me. Have you a cousin ?” 


“ A cousin? No, I have no cousin. You will not catch meso.” 

“ Am I not your uncle ?” 

“Yes, you are my uncle, though you have forgotten it this 
morning.” 

“If I had a daughter, she would be your cousin ; now you have 
no cousin, therefore I have no daughter.” 


“You are right. Ihad the happiness of seeing her with her 
mother at Ems this summer. I love her; I have reason to be- 
lieve that I am not indifferent to her; and I have the honor to 
ask of you her hand.” 

“ Whose hand ?” 

“ The hand of your daughter.” 

“Come!” thought uncle Morlot, “M. Auvray will be skilful if 
he cures him. I will pay six thousand francs for board out of my 
nephew's income. If I pay six out of thirty, twenty-four will re- 
main. I shall be rich. Poor Francis!” 

He seated himself and opened a book at random. 

“ Sit there,” said he to Francis ; “I will read you something. 
Try to listen. ‘That will quiet you.” 

He read : 

“Monomania is the persistency in one idea, the exclusive em- 
pire of one passion. Its seat is in the heart; it is there we must 
seek for it and cure it. Its causes are love, fear, vanity, ambition, 
remorse. It betrays itself by the same symptoms as passion ; 
sometimes by joy, gaiety, confidence and noise ; sometimes by 
timidity, sadness and silence.” 

During the reading of this passage Francis appeared to become 
calm and drowsy ; it was warm in the study of the doctor. 

“Bravo!” thought M. Morlot; “here is already one prodigy 
of medicine ; it puts to sleep a man who is neither hungry nor 
sleepy.” ° 

Francis was not asleep, but he was playing sleep to perfection. 
He nodded his head in time, and regulated mathematically the 
monotonous sound of his respiration. Uncle Morlot was deceived 
by it. He pursued his reading in a low voice, then yawned, then 
let his book drop, then closed his eyes, then slept in earnest, to 
the great satisfaction of his nephew, who was watching him 
maliciously out of a corner of his eye. 

Francis began by moving his chair; M. Morlot did not stir 
any more than atree. Francis walked about and made his boots 
creak on the floor; M. Morlot began to snore. Then the mad- 
man approached the desk, found a knife, and succeeded in cutting 
the cord which fastened his arms. He freed himself, and recov- 
ered possession of his hands; he suppressed a cry of joy, and 
softly approached his uncle. In two minutes M. Morlot was se- 
curely bound, but with so much delicacy that his sleep was not 
even disturbed. Francis admired his work, and picked up the 
book which had fallen to the floor. It was the last edition of 
Monomania. He took it into a corner and began to read like a 
sage, while awaiting the arrival of the doctor. 


I must now relate to you the previous history of Francis and of 
his uncle. Francis was the only son of an ancient dealer in toys 
of the Passage du Saumon, called M. Thomas. The selling of 
toys is good business ; the profits are great on almost all articles. 
Since the death of his father, Francis had enjoyed a comfortable 


property ; he had an income of thirty thousand francs. His tastes 
were extremely simple, as I believe I have told you. He had an 
innate preference for that which makes no display, and he nat- 
urally chose his gloves, vests and coats from that series of modest 
colors which lies between black and chestnut. He never remem- 
bered to have dreamed of the variegated, even in his most tender 
infancy, and the ribbons which we most covet had never disturbed 
his sleep. He wore no quizzing-glass, because, he said, he had 
good eyes; no pin in his cravat, because his cravat was fastened 
without a pin ; but the fact is he was afraid of attracting notice. 
The polish of his boots dazzled him. He would have been much 
troubled if chance had bestowed upon him a remarkable name. 
If his godfather had called him Americus or Fernando, he would 
never have signed his name. Fortunately his names were as 
modest as if he had chosen them himself. 

His timidity prevented him from studying a profession. As for 
the army, he could not think of it; not that he was afraid of the 
enemy, but he trembled at the idea of a uniform. He therefore lived 
on his income, without embarking in any business. As he had not 
earned his money himself, he willingly lent it ; in return for a vir- 
tue so rare, Heaven gave him many friends. He loved them all 
sincerely, and obliged them with a good grace. When he encoun- 
tered one on the boulevard, he suffered himself to be taken by the 
arm, turned about, and conducted wherever his friend pleased. 
Observe that he was neither a fool nor an ignoramus. He was 
acquainted with three or four living languages, understood Latin, 
Greek and all that is learned at college ; he had some notions of 
commerce, of manufactures, of agriculture and of literature, and 
judged correctly of a new book when no one was present to listen 
to him. 


But it was towards women that his weakness manifested itself. 
It was always necessary that he should love some one, and if in 
the morning when he rubbed his eyes no gleam of love had ap- 
peared on the horizon, he would have risen cross, and would in- 
evitably have got on his stockings wrong side out. When he was 


present at a concert or a play, he commenced by seeking through- 


out the assembly a face that pleased him, and watched it all the 


evening. You will readily imagine that his love was an innocent 
one. He loved all women without telling them of it, because he 
had never dared to speak to one. He was the most sincere and 
most inoffensive of lovers. 

Meanwhile, in the month of August of this year, four months 
before tying his uncle’s arms, Francis had dared to love openly. 


He had met atthe Baths of Ems a young girl almost as retiring 


as himself, and whose trembling timidity had given him courage. 
She was a fragile and delicate Parisian, pale as a fruit ripened in 
the shade, transparent as those beautiful children whose blue blood 
flows next to the epidermis. She was in company with her 
mother, whom an inveterate malady condemned to take the 
waters, The mother and daughter must have lived secluded, for 
they cast on the noisy crowd of bathers an astonished look. 
Francis was unexpectedly introduced to them by a convalescent 
friend who was on his way to Italy through Germany. He saw 
them constantly for a month, and was during this time their only 
companion. For delicate souls there is no solitude like a crowd, 
and the more noisy the world around them the more closely do 
they cling to their corner to whisper to each other. The young 
Parisian and her mother entered at once into the heart of Francis 
and discovered there daily new treasures, like the first navigators 
who set foot in America ; they trod with delight this mysterious 
and virgin soil. They never asked whether he was rich or poor ; 
it sufficed them to know that he was good, and no treasure could 
be more precious to them than that of this noble heart. On his 
side, Francis was delighted with his metamorphosis. Have you 
ever heard how the spring blossoms in the gardens of Russia ? 
Yesterday the snow covered all; to-day a sunbeam comes which 
puts winter to flight. At noon the trees are in blossom, at night 
they are covered with leaves, on the morrow almost with fruit. 
So blossomed and fructified the love of Francis. His coldness 
and reserve passed away like the ice in a thaw; the timid and 
fearful boy became a man in a few weeks. I do not know who 
first pronounced the name of marriage; but what matters it? it 
is always understood when two honest hearts talk of love. 


Francis was a major and master of his person, but she whom 
he loved depended on a father whose consent must be obtained. 
It was here that the timidity of the young man overcame him. It 
was in vain that Claire said to him: ‘‘ Write boldly ; my father 
has been informed. You will receive his consent by return of 
mail.” He wrote and re-wrote his letter a hundred times, without 
having resolution to send it. Meanwhile the task was an easy 
one, and the most ordinary mind could have performed it credit- 
ably.» Francis knew the name, the position, the fortune and even 
the disposition of his intended father-in-law. He had been initia- 
ted into the secrets of the family ; he was almost one of them.. 
What remained for him to do? To tell in a few words what he 
was and what he had; the reply was not doubtful. He hesitated 
so long, that at the expiration of a month Claire and her mother 
began to doubt him. I believe they would have waited a fort- 
night longer, but the paternal wisdom would not permit it. If 
Claire loved, if her lover could not resolve to declare his inten- 
tions formally, it was necessary without loss of time to put the 
young girl in a safe place at Paris. Perhaps then M. Francis 
Thomas would come to demand her in marriage; he knew where 
to find her. 

One morning when Francis was about to take the ladies to the 
promenade, the waitre d’hotel announced to him that they had set 
out for Paris. Their apartments were already occupied by an 
English family. So rude a blow, falling on a head so weak, be- 
wildered his reason. He went out like a madman, and began to 


seek Claire in all the places whither he had been in the habit of 
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accompanying her. He returned home with a violent headache, 
caused himself to be bled, bathed in hot water, applied strong 
sinapisms ; he avenged on his body the sufferings of his soul. 
When he thought himself cured, he departed for France, resolved 
to demand the hand of Claire before changing his dress. He has- 
tened to Paris, sprang from the coach, forgot his baggage, entered 
a_fiacre, and cried out to the coachman : 

“ To her house, and at a gallop !” 

“Where, sir?” 

“To Monsieur—Rue—I do not know.” 

He had forgotten the name and address of her whom he loved. 

“T will go home,” thought he. “TI shall find it.” He gave his 
card to the coachman who carried him home. 

His concierge was a childless old man called Emmanuel. On 
arriving in his presence, Francis saluted him profoundly and said 
to him : 

“Monsieur, you have a daughter, M’lle. Claire Emmanuel. I 
wished to write you to ask her hand, but I thought it would be 
more suitable to take this step in person.” 

They perceived that he was insane, and hastened to seek his 
uncle Morlot at the Faubourg St Antoine. 


Uncle Morlot was the most honest man in the Rue de Charoune, 
which is one of the longest streets in Paris. He fabricated an- 
cient furniture with ordinary talent and an extraordinary con- 
science. He would not have given pear-wood painted black for 
ebony or delivered a chest of his own manufacture for a relic of 
the middle ages ; and yet he possessed, like everybody else, the 
art of boring new wood and imitating worm-holes, of which the 


worms were innocent. By a moderation almost absurd in the 


trades of luxury, he limited his profits to five per cent. beyond 
the generous expenses of his house ; so he had gained more es- 
teem than money. When he had made out a bill he added it up 
three times, so fearful was he of making a mistake to his own 
profit. 


After thirty years of this business, he was almost as rich as 
when he came out of his apprenticeship ; he had earned his living 


like the humblest of his workmen, and asked himself with a little 
jealousy how M. Thomas could have amassed so much property. 
If his brother-in-law looked down upon him a little, with the van- 
ity of parvenus, he looked down upon him still more, with the 
pride of a man who had not tried to succeed. He draped himself 
proudly in his mediocrity, and said with plebeian arrogance: “At 
least I am indebted to no one!” 


Man is a strange animal; Iam not the first who has said so. 
This excellent M. Morlot, whose over-scrupulous honesty amused 
the whole neighborhood, felt in the depths of his heart an agree- 
able sensation when the malady of his nephew was announced to 
him. He heard a little insinuating voice which whispered to him : 
“If Francis is insane, you will become his guardian.” Probity 
hastened to reply, “ We shall be no richer for that.” “ How!” 
resumed the voice. ‘ But the board of an insane person never 
costs thirty thousand francs per year. Besides, we shall have 
much trouble ; we shall neglect our business ; we deserve a com- 
pensation ; we shall wrong no one.” “ But,” replied disinterest- 
edness, “ one owes something to his family.”” “ Indeed,” mur- 
mured the voice, “ then why has not our family done something 
for us? We have had periods of embarrassment and difficulty ; 
neither nephew Francis nor his late father have once thought of 
us.” ‘* Bah” exclaimed goodness of heart, “ that will be noth- 
ing; itis a false alarm; Francis will be cured in two days.” 
“Perhaps also,” pursued the obstinate voice, “ the malady will kill 
him, and we shall inherit the property without wronging any one. 
We have labored thirty years for the sovereign who reigns at Pots- 
dam ; who knows whether a blow on the head of a deranged man 
may not make our fortunes ?” 

The good man stopped his ear; but his ear was so large, so 
ample, so nobly open in form of a sea-shell, that the little subtle 
and persevering voice constantly penetrated it in spite of himself. 
The house in the Rue de Charoune was confided to the care of a 
steward ; he took up his winter quarters in the fine apartments of 
his nephew. He slept in a good bed and liked it ; he sat down to 
an excellent table, and the cramps in his stomach, of which he had 
complained for a number of years, were cured by enchantment. 
He was waited upon, shaved, and his hair dressed by Germain, 
and he acquired a habit of it. By degrees he became consoled 
for the insanity of his nephew; he formed the idea that Francis 
would perhaps never be cured. At most he repeated to himself 
now and then, to quiet his conscience, “‘ I am wronging no one.” 

At the end of three months he grew weary of having a mad- 
man about in his dwelling; for he began to feel at home. The 
perpetual childishness of Francis, and his mania for asking Claire 
in marriage appeared to him an intolerable plague ; he resolved to 
place him in the hospital of M. Auvray. “ After all,” said he, 
“my nephew will be taken better care of and I shall be more 
tranquil. Science has discovered that it is better for the insane 
to change their residence. Iam doing my duty.” It was with 
such thoughts that he hac fallen asleep when Francis thought of 
tying his hands. What an awakening ! 


The doctor entered, apologizing. Francis rose, laid his book 
on the desk, and explained his business with extreme volubility, 
taking long strides about the room. 

“ Sir,” said he, “this is my maternal uncle, whom I wish to 
confide to your care. You see a man of between forty-five and 
fifty years, inured to manual labor and to the privations of an in- 
dustrious life ; born of healthy parents, in a family where there 
has never been a case of mental alienation. You will not, there- 
fore, have to contend with hereditary madness. His disease is 
one of the most singular monomanias that you have ever had oc- 
casion to observe ; he passes with incredible rapidity from ex- 


treme gaiety to extreme sadness ; it is a singular combination of 
monomania properly so called and of melancholy.” 

“ He has not entirely lost his reason ?” 

“No, sir, he is not deranged ; he is unreasonable only in one 
point, and is therefore a proper subject for your establishment.” 

“ What is the character of his malady ?” 

“ Alas, sir, the character of our age, cupidity{ After having 
toiled from infancy he finds himself without fortune. My father, 
starting from the same point, left me considerable property. My 
dear uncle began by being envious; then he thought that being 
my only relative, ho would become my heir in case of my death, 
and my guardian in case of my derangement; and as a weak 
mind easily believes what it desires, the unfortunate man has per- 
suaded himself that Iam deranged ; he has told everybody else 
so, he will tell you so. In the carriage, though his hands were 
tied, he thought it was he who was bringing me here.” 

“When did this derangement make its first appearance ?” 

“ About three months since. He descended from his carriage 
at my porter’s lodge and said to him with a terrified air: ‘ Mon- 
sieur Emmanuel, you have a daughter—leave her in your lodge, 
and come and help me tie my nephew.” 

“Ts he aware of his condition? Does he know that he is de- 
ranged 

“No, sir, and I think that is a good sign. I should tell you, 
besides, that he is subject to derangement of the functions of the 
digestive organs. He has entirely lost his appetite, and is subject 
to fits of sleeplessness.” 

“So much the better ; a monomaniac who sleeps and eats reg- 
ularly is almost incurable. Permit me to awaken him.” 


M. Auvray gently shook the shoulder of the sleeper, who 
started up. His first movement was to rub his eyes. When he 
saw his hands tied, he guessed what had transpired during his 
sleep, and laughed loudly. 

“A good joke,” said he. 

Francis drew the doctor aside. 


“You see! Well, in five minutes he will be furious.” 


“T will manage him; I understand it.” He smiled on the sick 
man as we do on a child whom we wish toamuse. ‘My friend,”’ 
said he to him, “you have awakened early. Have you had 
pleasant dreams ?”’ 

“Me! I have not been dreaming. I was laughing to see my- 
self tied like a fagot. One would think it was I who was de- 
ranged.” 


“There!” said Francis. 

“Have the goodness to untie me, doctor. I can explain my- 
self better when more at my ease.” 

“ My child, I will untie you; but you must promise to be very 
good.” 
“Do you indeed take me for a madman, sir?” 


“No, my friend, but you are ill. We will take care of you— 
we will cure you. There, your hands are free ; do not abuse your 
liberty.” 

“ What do you expect I shall do with it? I have brought you 
my nephew—” 

“Indeed!” said M. Auvray; “ we will talk of that by-and-by. 
I found you sleeping ; do you often sleep in the daytime ?” 

“Never! It was that stupid book.” 

“OY!” thought the doctor, “the case is serious. So you be- 
lieve your nephew to be deranged ?” 

So that it is necessary to tie him; and as a proof, I had his 
hands fastened with this cord.” 

“But it was you who had your hands fastened. Do you not 
remember that I have just freed you ?” 

“Tt was I! It was he. Let me explain the affair to you.” 

“Hush! my friend, you are getting excited, you are very red. 
I do not wish you to fatigue yourself. Be contented with replying 
to my questions. You say that your nephew is rich ?” 

“Mad! mad! mad!” 

“ And are you pleased to see him mad ?” 

“Me?” 

“ Answer me frankly. You do not wish him to be cured, do 
you?” 

“Why not?” 

“ Because his fortune will remain in your hands. Do you de- 
sire to be rich? Are you angry at having worked so long with- 
out having made a fortune? Do you think your turn is come?” 

M. Morlot did not reply. His eyes were fixed upon the floor. 
He asked himself if he was not the sport of an unpleasant 
dream, and tried to discover what there was of reality in this story 
of the hands tied, this interrogatory, and the questions of the 
unknown, who read his conscience as an open book. 

“ Does he hear voices ®” asked M. Auvray. 

The poor uncle felt his hair rise. He remembered that voice 
which had so often whispered in his ear, and he replied, mechan- 
ically : 

Sometimes.” 

“ Ah, he is laboring under hallucination !” 

“No, Iam not. Let me go; I shall lose my senses here. Ask 
all my friends ; they will tell you that I am in my right mind. 
Feel my pulse ; you will see that I am not feverish.” 

“ Poor uncle!” said Francis; “he does not know that madness 
is a delirium without fever.” ° 

“Sir,” added the doctor, “if we could give fevers to our 
patients we could cure them.” 

M. Morlot threw himself on a chair; his nephew continued to 


- walk about the doctor’s study. 


“Sir,” said Francis, “I am profoundly afflicted at the misfor- 
tune of my uncle, but it is a great consolation to me to be able to 
confide him to a man like yourself. Ihave read your admirable 
work on monomania ; it is the most remarkable book of the kind 


since the Treatise on Mental Maladies of the great Esquirol. A 
few days ago I was breakfasting at the guard-hall of the Solpe- 
terie with the students. I have a college friend there whom you 
may perhaps have known, M. Ravin.” 

“T have heard him spoken of as a young physician of great 
promise.” 

“ All those gentlemen assured me that if my uncle could be 
cured it would be by yourself. Besides, I know that you are a 
father to your patients, I need not therefore commend M. Morlot 
particularly to your care. As to the price of his board, I will 
leave it entirely with you.” He drew from his pocket a bill of a 
fhousand frances, which he slowly laid on the mantel-piece. “I 
will have the honor to present myself here during the approaching 
week. At what hour do you allow your patients to receive 
visits ?” 

“From twelve till two. As for me,I am always at home. 
Adieu, sir.”’ 

** Stop him !”’ cried uncle Morlot; “‘do not let him go! It is 
he who is insane ; I will explain his insanity to you !” 

“Compose yourself, my dear uncle,” said Francis, retiring. 
“T leave you in the hands of M. Auvray ; he will take good care 
of you.” 

M. Morlot would have ran after his nephew, but the doctor 
detained him. 

“ What a fatality !”’ cried the poor uncle; “he will not say a 
foolish thing. If he would only talk a little nonsense, you would 
see that it is not I who am mad.” 


Francis already held the knob of the door. He retraced his 


steps as if he had forgotten something, walked directly to the 
doctor, and said : 

“ Sir, my uncle’s malady is not the only motive which brought 
me here.” 

“ Ah, ah!’ murmured M. Morlot, who saw a ray of hope. 

The young man continued ; 


“You have a daughter.” 


“There!” exclaimed the poor uncle, “you are a witness that 
he has said you have a daughter.” 

The doctor replied to Francis : 

“Yes, sir. Explain to me—” 

“You have a daughter, M’lle. Claire d’ Auvray.” 

“« There it is, there itis! I told you so!” 


“Yes, sir,” said the doctor. 


“ She was, three months since, at the Baths of Ems, with her 
mother?” 

Bravo! bravo!’ exclaimed M. Morlot. 

“Yes, sir,” replied M. Auvray. 

M. Morlot ran to the doctor, and said to him: 

“You are not the physician ; you are a boarder in this estab- 
ment!” 

“My friend,” replied the doctor, “if you are not careful we 
shall give you a shower-bath.” 

M. Morlot recoiled in terror. His nephew continued : 

“Sir, Llove your daughter; I have some hope of being be- 
loved, and provided her sentiments have not changed since the 
month of September, I have the honor to ask of you her hand.” 

The doctor replied : 

“T have then the honor of speaking to Monsieur Francis 
Thomas?” 

“ To himself, sir; and I should have commenced by informing 
you of my name.” 

“ Sir, permit me to say that you have waited a long time.” 

At this moment the attention of the doctor was attracted to 
M. Morlot, who was rubbing his hands with a sort of rage. 

“What is the matter, my friend?” asked he, in his gentle and 
parental voice. 

“ Nothing, nothing; I am rubbing my hands.” 

“ And for what ?” 

“ Something adheres to them.” 

“ Show me; I see nothing.” 

“You do not see it? There, there, between the fingers. I see 
it plainly myself.” 

“ What do you see?” 

“My nephew’s fortune. Take it away, doctor! Iam an hon- 
est man ; I wish the property of no one.” 

While the doctor was listening attentively to the first wander- 
ings of M. Morlot, a strange revolution took place in the person 
of Francis. He turned pale, he became cold, his teeth chattered 
violently. M. Auvray turned towards him to ask him what was 
the matter. 

“Nothing,” replied he; “she is coming, I hear her. It is joy, 
I am overwhelmed. Happiness is falling on me like the snow. 
Winter will be rigorous for lovers. Doctor, see what is the mat- 
ter with my head !” 

M. Morlot ran to him, crying : 

“Enough! do not say any more strange things. I do not wish 
to have you mad. They will say I stole your reason. I am hon- 
est. Doctor, look at my hands, search my pockets,; send to my 
house, Rue de Charoune, Faubourg St. Antoine, open all the 
drawers ; you will see that I have the property of no one!” 

The doctor was much embarrassed between his two patients, 
when a door opened, and Claire came to announce to her father 
that dinner was on the table. 

Francis rose as if moved by a spring; but his will alone has- 
tened to meet M’lle. Auvray ; his body fell heavily on the chair. 
Scarcely could he stammer out the words: 

“ Claire, itis I. Ilove you. Will you—” 

He passed his hand over his forchead ; his pale face colored a 
lively red; his temples beat violently; he felt a heavy pressure 
over his eyebrows. 

[CONCLUDED ON PAGE 203.]} 
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BRIDGET, THE IRISH ORANGE GIRL. 


YONKERS, NEW YORK. 
M. M. Bayou, Ese.—My dear Sir :—I arrived at Yonkers in 
the afternoon without the occurrence of any material incident, and 


poccenie® at once in quest of the residence of a friend, at whose | 


ome I intended to take up my quarters. After some little search 
on Warburton Avenue, I recognized the well-known tones of 
familiar voices coming from a point far above my head—seeming 
to emanate from the clouds—and in a few moments I was the 
centre of an anxious group of questioners, whose warm and hearty 
welcome made me perfectly at home. I nestled myself into the 
soothing embraces of a luxurious arm-chair, lit a fragrant Havana, 
and, with my feet upon the rail of that elevated piazza, enjoyed 
social converse with those I loved; while my eyes drank in the 
magnificent landscape before me, embracing the town far below, 
the river with its countless vessels and steamers, the palisades be- 
yond, with the sun just sinking to rest in the western horizon un- 
der one of those charming autumnal landscapes such as Cropsey 
delights to paint. And | felt that 1 had seldom, if ever, enjoyed 
an hour of such pure, unalloyed enjoyment outside the home 
circle. The situation of Yonkers, its natural beauties and advan- 
tages, have attracted the wealthier business men of New York to 
make their homes within its borders; and what within my own 
limited recollection of a few—say ten—years was an inconriderable 
village, with its country tavern, variety stores, and other adjuncts 
of village life, is now a thriving town of considerable importance. 
Its population, according to the census of 1850, was 4160, while 
it is estimated now at from 10,000 to 12,000. The uent op- 
portunities of transit to and from the city, its splendid building 
sites, with the consequent influx of wealthy New Yorkers, have 
caused the erection of innumerable country seats, villas and cot- 
tages ; and when the town shall be complete—if that day should 
ever arrive—it will be without question the handsomest town on 
the river. At present, it is in a transition state ; and the unfinished 
state of some of the recently graded strects detracts from the oth- 
erwise beautiful appearance of the place from within. Some idea 
of the rapidity of this transition may be formed by your readers 
on comparing the view given in my large sketch with the imagi- 
nary picture which he would form on reading the description given 
of it by Barber, in his “ Historical Collection of New York,” pub- 
lished in 1851, in which he says, “ Yonkers has two churches, a 
female seminary, and about sixty dwellings.” Of course, the rise 
in the valuation of property (real estate) has outstripped the ratio 
of popylation, and lots and sites, which a few years since could be 
bought for hundreds, have been sold recently for twice as many 
thousands. Nor is this the result of a speculative mania. No 
lace within twice the distance of the city possesses the peculiar 
ties and advantages of Yonkers; and to the wealthy man, 
rioting in riches, a few thousands more or less, when otherwise 
suited, is a mere item in securing an attractive location. Hence, 
some of the most elevated and commanding sites have brought 
almost fabulous prices—fabulous, when suburbanly considered. 
The distance to the heart of the business portion of the city is but 
seventeen miles, and the transit is made in an hour by either boat 
or rail, but a few minutes longer than is necessary to reach the 
upper section of the city. In the summer season the sail on the 
river is extremely pleasant, and the majority of those whose busi- 
ness calls them back and forth, prefer this mode to the more dusty 
and crowded ride in the cars. ‘Three or four steamboats ply from 
a stop at the dock in front of the depot, and thus, whether hurried 
or deliberate, the business man may guage his exit to suit his con- 
venience. Owing to the change from the iron horse to the more 
safe perhaps, but less rapid quadruped, necessary at ‘Thirty-Second 
Street, the cars reach Chamber Street about the same time that 
the boat does which leaves Yonkers at the same hour; go that 
there is no choice of mode on the score of speed. ‘The town was 
originally located about the present depot, extending back to the 
rising ground; but with the advent of “ Young America” and 
improvement, streets have stretched right and left, and up the 
hills in every direction, affording access to the various charming 
sites which are rapidiy being occupied by every variety of ornate 


cottage, villa and mansion, from 
the plain one and ahalf story house, 
costing $600 or $700, to the cas- 
tellated “ hall,” which has required 
some hundred thousand or more 
to build. The ground commences 
to rise immediately from the river, 
and extending back until it reach- 
es an elevation of nearly one hun- 
dred feet, thus affording tier on 
tier of commanding locations. I 
need not enlarge upon the beauti- 
ful views which these afford of the 
river, the palisades, etc., as it will 
be self-evident to all who will but 
glance at the large view given of 
the town. Yonkers was the resi- 
dence of the proprietor, or patroon, 
of the Phillipse Manor, which ex- 
tended over a large tract of valu- 
able land in the immediate vicini- 
ty; and here on his rent days, in 
the old stone manor-house, of 
which I have given a representa- 
tion, he entertained his friends in 
state, and received rents from his 
tenants. His daughter, Mary Phil- 
lipse, was born here in 1730. When 
on his way to Boston, in 1756, 
Washington met this lady at the 
house of the Hon. Beverly Robin- 
son, who had married her sister, 
and with whom she was staying 
for a short time. He was arrested 
by her charms, and a mutual feel- 
ing of admiration seems to have 
sprung up in their hearts. With- 
out declaring his passion, however, 
Washington returned to his duties 
in camp at Winchester, requesting 
a mutual friend to inform him if 
there was any chance of an es- 
trangement of the interest which 
she had exhibited for him. Some 
time after he was informed that 
his old friend, Capt. Morris, had 
laid siege to the lady, and there 
was danger that he would bear off 
the prize. Whether his passion had 
cooled, or his time was too much 
occupied in the important duties 
of his command, Washington 
seems to have taken no steps to 
prevent the success of his friend, 
and she thereby lost the opportu- 
nity of connecting her name insep- 
arably with that of the Pater Patriae.—The Nepara, or Saw-Mill 
River, rising some ten or fifteen miles above, near Tarrytown, 
runs nearly parallel with the Hudson, and, taking a sudden turn, 
empties into the latter river, after making an abrupt descent over 
the rocky cliffs, and affording excellent mill sites, which probably 
first attracted attention to the spot. Yonkers was the scene of 
many stirring incidents during the Revolution, which it would 
be impossible to recapitulate en extenso. Being but four miles 
from Kings-bridge, where the enemy were established in force, it 
was not often occupied by American forces; but many of its in- 
habitants being whigs, and devoted to the cause of their country, 
they made frequent efforts to aid that cause by molesting and. in- 
juring its enemies. In my last I gave an account of the irruption 
of the Rose and Phenix, British vessels, up the river, and the 
burning of some vessels and the escape of the American gun- 
boats. The battle occurred immediately opposite Yonkers, and 
when defeated, the gun-boats run into Nepara or Saw-Mill River, 
to escape from the enemy. Upon the high hill back of the village, 
called Locrst Hill, the American forces were encamped in 1781; 
and in 1778, Col. Gist was stationed at the base of Boar Hill, a 
little south of the former. He was attacked and defeated by Col. 
Tarleton, and his huts burned and forage destroyed.—ln the 
morning, sketch-book in hand, I started out in search of the pic- 
turesque, and was soon busy sketching the Old Manor House, 
which stands at the corner of Warburton Avenue. This old- 
fashioned mansion is built substantially of stone ; and although its 
exterior is comparatively plain, the interior is elaborately orna- 
mented with the quaint and highly-wrought chimney-pieces, wain- 
scotings, cornices and balustrades 
seen in the houses of the wealthy 
of the period. A short walk 
brought me to the Getty House, 
on the corner of Broadway and 
Mechanic Street. This fine hotel 
was erected some six years since, 
and was named after Robert B. 
Getty, Esq. Its proprietor is Rob- 
ert L. Bucklin, Esq., to whom I 
am indebted for favors shown me, 
and for valuable information. I 
enjoyed with him a visit to the 
Library Institution, situated in a 
portion of his house. ‘This insti- 
tution was organized but a few 
years since, by the energy and lib-, 
erality of some of the public-spirit- 
ed citizens of the place, and is now 
in a very flourishing condition. 
Among other interesting objects, I 
noticed some of the original de- 
signs by Darley for Irving’s Wash- 
ington, loaned to the Library by 
Mr. Putnam. In a small cabmet, 
off the large room, I found a very 
valuable and interesting collection 
of autograph letters, among which 
was one from Cotton Mather. I 
need not say that it required a 
strong effort to tear myself from 
80 interesting a bpot ; but my time 
being limited, I was compelled to 
forego the pleasure at that time of 
the feast, which 1 promise myself 
at a future opportunity, in looking 
over the objects of interest in this 
collection. From the Library I 
crossed Broadway to sketch St. 
John’s Episcopal Church, which is 
represented in the small engraving 
on the opposite page. ‘This is 


interesting as being one of the early churches founded and built 
by the patroons. The congregation was organized in 1700, at 
which time the population of the manor was about two hundred 
souls. The first church edifice was erected in 1752 and ’53, at a 
cost of £623 6s. 9d., by Frederick Phillipse, who demised £400 to 
aid in its erection, and gave the land. When the amount came 
to be paid, his widow added the sum of £223. He died in New 
York, July 26, 1751, and was buried in the family vault, in the 
Dutch Church at Sleepy Hollow. In 1776, the Rev. Luke Bab- 
cock was rector, and, taking sides in favor of the king—as almost 
all the Episcopal ministers did—he was persecuted by the Ameri- 
cans. He was seized, his papers searched, and, after a mock cere- 
mony of trial, he was committed to confinement. At the end of 
six months, his health failing, he was released, but ordered to 
leave for New York, then in possession of the British. Sick in 
body and soul, he reached the city, but only lived three days after 
his arrival. During the Revolution, the Hon. Frederick Phillipse, 
the son of the original proprietor, took the side of his king, and 
was, in consequence, obliged to fly to New York, the Americans 
having threatened his life if he remained. His immense estates - 
were confiscated by the state, which subsequently granted to the 
congregation of the church the land on which it stood, together 
with two acres adjoining for a rectory, as well as the cemetery of 
the Church. I called upon the present rector, the Rev. A. B. — 
Carter, who occupies the neat and tasty rectory, and spent an 
hour with him in a very agreeable manner. He very kindly gave 
me items of information regarding the church and the adjacent 
village, and loaned me material to aid me in gathering the neces- 
sary facts to accompany my sketches. From him I learned that 
the church has been once burned, and twice enlarged to meet the 
requirements of its growing congregation, and that it is about to 
be enlarged from its inadequate accommodation. The long shad- 
ows cast by the tall locusts surrounding the church, warned me, 
as we issued from the porch after inspecting its interior, that it 
was time for me to return, and I bade Mr. Carter farewell, and 
sought my quarters. The evening was spent in collating infor- 
mation touching the town and vicinity, and in the morning, after 
an early call upon Mr. Carter, to return him some books borrowed 
from his library, I took the cars for home, where I arrived in due 
time. My next trip being taken at a somewhat later and more 
inclement period, 1 was compelled to omit that feature from which 
1 had promised myself so much pleasure and convenience, and 
the “‘M. M. Ballou” was laid up in ordinary until a more propi- 
tious season. I am, very respectfully, 
Your artist, 


BRIDGET, THE IRISH ORANGE GIRL, 


Few of our city readers are unfamiliar with the honest face of 
Bridget, the Irish orange girl, who is the subject of our accompa- 
nying sketch. Always neatly and cleanly dressed, with her bas- 
ket of fruit on her arm, and a pleasant, cheerful smile on her face, 
she makes her daily rounds in winter, visiting the different public 
offices and counting-rooms, always welcome to clerks perplexed 
with figures, and traders weary with speculations. The juvenile 
portion of the population are familiar with her face. Never im- 
portunate or obtrusive, she obtains customers without solicitation. 
in the summer season her calling is not a very onerous one. She 
may then be seen in the malls, or sitting in the shade of the lime- 
trees, on the Common—generally knitting when at rest, for she is 
a great economizer of time. In winter, of course, her life is hard- 
er, for she is out in all weathers—her trade being rather the more 
profitable when people are obliged to keep within doors. How 
many weary miles are plodded by her patient feet! We know 
nothing of her history. Very likely she is not alone in the world, 
but has helpless relatives dependent on her exertions for their 
daily bread, and honestly supported by her labor. It the secret 
history of many of these peripatetic traders were written, we 
should find among them many a bright example of heroic devo- 
tion and self-sacrifice. The true heroines of life are often found 
in humble garb, unnoticed, unchronicled. It is a pleasant task to 
rescue even one from oblivion, and preserve her features in a 
record of the times. The hard times of last winter largely in- 
creased the number of street pedlers, and wares of all kinds were 
offered by men and women who, probably for the first time, were 
driven to such a mode of obtaining a livelihood. With the return 
of prosperous times they have gone back into other walks of life. 
As a general thing, the business of selling fruit in the streets and 
offices seems legitimately to belong to women. We dislike to see 
a great hulking fellow, whois able to earn a living by some manly 
occupation, competing with the poor women and crippled and 
sickly children, to whom such business is very well suited, and 
who can scarcely find, in a large and crowded city, anything else 
so feasible as a means of support. 


Neutra Tint. 
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ARTIST-LIFE IN NEW YORK. 

How few persons, as they pause in Broadway to gaze at the 
ictures that line some of the windows in that crowded street— 
ow few have any adequate conception of the inner and outer life 

of those gifted ones, the product of whose taste and pencil excites 
so much admiration. 

“ Surely,” exclaims a fair reader, “ these artists, golden-haired 
and inspired, with nothing to think about but the poetic ideas they 
transfer to the immortal canvass, are truly blest! They live in a 
radiant world of their own, peopled with the flashing creations of 
their glorious intellect !” 

Little dreams the girlish rhapsodist that artists, after ‘all, how- 
ever distinguished, are composed of nothing but ordinary flesh 
and blood, and are consequently subject to all human infirmities. 
The baker and the butcher, the r and the milkman, are as 
indispensable to the artist’s comfort as to that of mortals much 
less refined in their mental developments. They will indulge in 
the vulgar luxuries of a wife and family, just as though they 

ainted tavern signs for Boniface instead of pictures for posterity. 
one and thirst, heat and cold, the oiieinees of friends, and 
the “pressure of the money market,” afflict them precisely as 
these evils do Tom Bobbin the stage-driver, and Billy Bump the 
ier; and, what is worse, as men of highly imaginative 

minds are seldom shrewd in the details of business, they are ever 
the victims of subtler grapplers with thought in the walks of trade. 

We might give many an instance in point. We had a friend 
once, who was an artist of the highest order of excellence. He 
was rich in the stored-up treasures of art, but poor enough as re- 
gards those grosser elements of affluence which pass more cur- 
rent in the store and at the counting-house. He produced three 
magnificent realizations of the sublime and beautiful. In color- 
ing they were perfect, in drawing faultless, in execution — 
He placed them in a Broadway window for sale. His pride would 
not permit him to exhibit his necessity in a diminished price, and 
so he innocently left that question with the dealer, as contingent 
on circumstances. Everybody admired the pictures. They were 
pronounced inimitable. The art-critics eulogized, and the public 

d at them with delight, every day. But, in the meantime, our 
iend grew penniless. He could not live on laudations. In two 
months one of his paintings was taken for a bill of frames, for 
storage, for charges incu on its exhibition. Another picture 
our friend was forced to pawn, in order to purchase bread for his 
children. The third he removed to his pet oe in disgust, because 
offered but seventy-five dollars for it. That same picture he has 
since disposed of for more than ten timés the amount mentioned ; 
but, until he effected this sale, his sufferings, and the sufferings of 
those dependent upon him, beggared 
New York Sunday Ti 


all common description.— 


CHARACTER OF CROMWELL. 

“In speaking,” said Milton, “of such a 
man, who has merited so well of his coun- 
try, I should do nothing if I only exculpa- 
ted him from crimes ; since it so nearly con- 
cerns the ere and myself, who am so 
closely implicated in the same dis , to 
evince to all nations, and so far as I can, to 
all ages, the excellence of his character and 
the splendor of his renown.” After Milton 
and Macaulay and Carlyle, it becomes a dif- 
ficult task to speak on the subject. Let us, 
however, as briefly as possible review the 
life of Cromwell. In its first obscure period, 
including two-thirds of his life, he is a plain 
English farmer, distinguished only by his 
homely English virtues, his strong common 
sense and independence, his earnest piety, 
his forwardness in all good works. t 
home, he is strict, yet tender, full of soft 
sympathies and playful kindness. He en- 
ters the British parliament, recommended 
by little political skill or influence, still less 
by any oratorical attainments, but by his 
thorough practical force and earnestness, he 
approves himself as a man “to sit well to 
the mark.” In the next stage of his life he 
is an extempore soldier, who, having learned 
to govern himself, proves his fitness to be a 
leader to others. He inspires his men with 
his own spirit, fights with the enthusiasm of 
one who believes, and passes on from vic- 
tory to victory. When justice requires it, 
he can be as inexorable as death ; but he has 
an affectionate pity for distress, and a pa- 
tient tolerance for honest doubt or mleguided 
sincerity. As his sphere widens, his powers 
are developed ; he displays a faculty equal to the great- 
est affairs and the darkest emergencies, till all men rely 
on the strength of his arm, and the wisdom of his coun- 
sel. With a soul-pervading belief in things unseen, 
even alike in public and private, in the shock of battle 
and the heat of debate, speaking and feeling as a man 
under the eye of God, and an instrument in His hands, 
he unites a clear and prompt intelligence that finds dif- 
ficult vent in words, but cuts decisively through the sub- 
tlest entanglements, and a vigor of will that takes up 
the most appalling difficulties with an iron grasp, scat- 
ters doubt and opposition to the winds, and establishes 
order on the basis of fact. He has no theories about 
government, but he knows in all circumstances what 
suits the time, and he dares to realize it. A king gov- 
erns ill and obstructs the growth of England’s true life ; 
he helps to dethrone him, and sets up a republic. ‘The 
republic — itself unfit for the national requirements, 
and its leaders talk when they ought to act; he takes 
the work into his own hands, trampling upon law, reso- 
lute only that England shall in some true sense accom- 

lish her destiny. And now he is visibly, as he had 
ong been vietaalty, the head of the nation. 

e had disappointed every party, not by deceiving 
them, but by being more wise to recognize the true state 
of things, and the true condition of national well-being. 
He has converted into enemies many sincere and able 
men who cannot see with his eyes, and think their duty 
consists not in aiding but in opposing him. He has 
alienated the affections of old comrades, who cling to 
their loved theories, while he is striving only to put 
whatever was good in these theories into practiee. His 
superior mind, ever-growing, has opened into a wider 
circle of thoughts out of the mist and storm of revolu- 
tion. Experience has taught him many things which 
are hard to communicate in words, but which he strug- 
gles to convert into facts. Elevated into supremacy, 
regal save only in name, he still preserves the plain 
simplicity of his former life. Armed with more than 
regal power, he limits himself within the strict bounds 
of ae He is not elated by power, for it is not 
strange to him. At home upon a throne, he cares little 


learning is profanity. “If there was a man in England who ex- 
celled in any faculty or science, the Protector would find him out, 
and reward him according to his merit.” The head of Puritan- 
ism, of a cause now triumphant, he is so little of a “fanatic,” 
that he tolerates all sects, so long as they meddle not to disturb 
the state—he can tolerate everything but wilful wrong-doing. At 
an era when toleration is still looked upon as foolish in politics and 
criminal in religion, he stands out in glorious prominence as the 
earnest advocate of the rights of conscience, and proclaims all 
men answerable to God alone for their faith. Popery and prelacy 
he proscribes, on grounds political rather than religious ; to the 
adherents of both he shows private licences; under his rule men 
no longer suffer at the stake or the pillory. So far do his thoughts 
reach beyond his age, that he desires, and earnestly attempts, to 
extend the ~~ of citizenship to the outcast and persecuted 
Jews. Himself the test, “‘the most English of Englishmen,” 
he is determined that England shall be the greatest of states. 
He encourages trade, he plants colonies, he makes wise peace 
with whom he will, or wages just and successful war. ‘All Eu- 
rope trembles at his voice, and the flag of England now and 
henceforth waves triumphant over every sea. In fine, consider- 
ing the comparative position of Britain in the times that preceded 
and followed him, the circumstances of his life, and the difficul- 
ties with which he had to contend, making all allowance for his 
errors and failings, he is a man for all ages to admire, for all 
Britons to honor in proud and loving remembrance. No royal 
name, at least since Alfred’s, is more worthy of our veneration, 
than that of the “Usurper,” Oliver Cromwell.—Encyclopedia 
Britannica. 
THE VERDICT OF HISTORY. 

History, besides its bad men, is filled with debateable men. 
Historic doubts arise to disturb the verdict of ages ; judgments 
are wholly reversed. A shade falls on the great name of Sydney. 
Wat Tyler and Jack Cade are rising in public estimation. Queen 
Mary finds a patron in one party in the church. Crook-backed 
Richard has his apologist. Judas Iscariot himself has recently 


ST. JOHN’S CHURCH, YONKERS, N. Y. 


for the out shows of royalty, except so far as they involve the na- | been pronounced by learned, and even Episcopal critics, to have 


tion’s honor, or conduce to its security. Too great to be jealous 
or vindictive for himself, he is swift and stern in crushing the ene- 
mies of public tranquillity. He is truly a terror to evil-doers, a 
praise and protection to them that do well. He fosters learning, 
though himself not learned, and « companion of men to whoin 


| been probably not so black as for eighteen centuries he has been 


believed to be. After all, whose opinions are to govern? Are we 
to have the Duke of Marlborough—an angel of light, says Lord 
Stanhope—a fallen angel, says Lord Macaulay—a traitor, a mur- 


' derer.—London Atheneum. 
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{Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


THE EVENTS OF A NIGHT: 


—OoR,— 


THE PROPHECY AND THE PROMISE. 
BY AGNES LESLIE. 


Tree of us arranged to “wake together,” as Bridget says, on 
the Ist of January, 18—, until the new year came in. It was a 
wild night, and in that weird old house by the river it seemed 
wilder still. Every gust of wind seemed charged with demon 
voices, as it shrieked and howled through the long corridors and 
passage-ways ; and each dash of fresh hail and rain against the 
blindless windows sent a shiver over me, even in the first of the 
evening, when merriment reigned supreme. As the night deep- 
ened, however, we unconsciously drew nearer to each other, and 
dropped our voices into a more conversational tone. 

I have spoken of its being a weird old house. It was an old 
homestead, gaunt and grim, with a dozen doors and windows too 
many, situated just above the banks of a river—a pathless wood 
on one side, and a dreary stretch of common on the other. A 
pleasant and romantic place enough in the summer days, but on 
a night of storm it was absolutely terrific. Three of us sat to- 
gether on such a night ; Ellen Meyer, my young hostess, Cuthbert 
Gray, and myself. 

“ Let’s tell stories,” said Ellen—in familiar, pet parlance, Nell— 
as the distant sound of the town clock came ringing nine across 
the common. 

So we drew closer to the great fireplace with its roaring fire of 
logs—Ellen leaning her pretty head against the iron jamb, Cuth- 
bert’s handsome person stretched lazily out in a leathern arm-chair 
directly before the blaze, while I shared a similar one with a sleek 
Maltese eat. 

“Come begin, Master Gray,” said Nell, gaily. “Come—‘ Once 
upon a time—’ ” 

“You’re the talker, Nell, you must begin,” he replied, smiling 
admiringly. 

But Nell, pretty, arch little Nell, only leaned forward, resting 
her arm on Cuthbert’s knee, the witch, and stroked pussy’s head, 
saying, in her sweet, coaxing voice : 

“ Pretty kitty, pretty kitty, dear little kitty.” 

Neither Nell nor I would begin, so Cuthbert, the finest story- 
teller of my acquaintance, despite his modest assertions, com- 
menced to tell us a story of his navy life—for Cuthbert wrote 
U.S. N. after his name. Nell made merry, in a gentle, half- 
deprecating manner, over his story; and then followed conun- 
drums and odd riddles, until eleven had struck slowly from the 
old hall clock. 

“We shall soon say ‘good by’ to the dying year,” said Cuth- 
bert, seriously. 

“*Good byes’—how sad they are !”’ murmured Ellen, with a 
little weary smile. . 

“Not always, Nelly.” And Cuthbert turned one of his mean- 
ing glances upon her. 

“When are they not, pray tell?” she asked with an innocent 
air, though she knew well enough what he meant. 

“When they are sweetened with a kiss, and a hope of speedy 
meeting,” he answered, wickedly, looking straight into the fire. 


Ellen’s cheek flushed scarlet, and I knew there was displeasure 
in it by the dilation of her nostril; I knew, too, that Cuthbert 
Gray had kissed her sometimes at parting. To turn the subject, 
I said : 

“It was just a year ago to-night, Nell, that you and I had our 
fortunes told over at the gipsey’s tent on the common.” 

“ And what did they predict?” questioned Cuthbert, smiling ; 
“plenty of money, and a husband, I suppose.” 

“They predicted that Nell would marry a man who saved her 
life ; and this coming year, too,” I replied, looking at the same 
moment into her face across the hearth. 

What was the matter? I dared not ask ; but quick as thought 
my eyes followed hers—I saw a man’s fierce eyes gleaming from 
under a broad slouched hat pressed close to the window pane. It 
disappeared a moment after, and then I recovered myself suf- 
ficiently to relate the occurrence to Cuthbert, who was sitting with 
his back to the window, wholly unconscious of our fright. I was 
provoked at the light manner he displayed. 

“QO, that’s nothing strange,” he said; “probably some of the 
workmen from the stone quarry going home from a new year’s 
frolic, and hearing our voices, took a peep at us.” 

“Those were no workman’s eyes,” returned Ellen, with a pale 
face, and a low, scared voice. ‘They belonged to Pietro Vas- 
sura !” 

Even Cuthbert’s merry disdain sobered down a little at this, for 
Pietro Vassura had twice attempted to abduct Ellen Meyer from 
her home. Just one year ago a band of Italians had appeared in 
the village, and rented an old house with some pretension to decayed 
elegance, on the outskirt. They called themselves the last of a 
famous tribe of gipseys,—a race as proud in their way as any 
Duke of Hamilton’s. 
never ascertained, but strong suspicions were entertained that 
these strangers were at best but a band of thieves; yet as it was 
never proved to a certainty, they lived unmolested in their lone- 
some mansion. Pietro was their alleged chief—a really fine, 
handsome fellow in appearance ; and on one of Ellen’s visits to his 
mother, he had conceived a violent passion for her, and in a most 
assured manner asked her to become his wife. So enraged was he 
at her haughty disdain, that he had twice, as I have mentioned, 
endeavored to abduct her by force. Legal measures had been 


Whether this was a true statement was, 


resorted to, but he evaded the law and its officers by vanishing 
mysteriously from the place. It was now three months since we 
had heard or seen him, and it was little wonder that his sudden 
appearance at that hour blanched our cheeks with fear. 

I looked at Ellen again. There was a firm resolve of some 
kind maturing in her mind, I knew. You would have said she was 
ten years older than she was half an hour ago, had you seen her 
now. All the pretty dimpled archness had fled, and a grave, wo- 
manly dignity took its place. She it was who resumed the con- 
versation, just as the clock struck for midnight. Twelve slow 
strokes sent out their solemn clang. 

“There goes the old year, ‘the dear old year,’” said she, 
gravely, but yet smiling. 

Cuthbert looked up at her tone; he felt the change in her 
mood ; it seemed to thrill him into change, for there was no long- 
er the old playful air, but a tender earnestness, when he asked, in 
return : 

“ Are you sorry it has gone, Ellen ?” 

“Yes, I am sorry it has gone, Cuthbert ; it has been the sweetest 
year of my whole life.” 

“Why ?” he eagerly questioned. 

“Because I have known in this year the best friends I ever 
met; because I have awakened to better aims and hopes through 
these friends, and so have lost in a measure my old unrest.” 

She had known Cuthbert Gray and myself in this year for the 
first time, and I could not mistake the fond look of affection be- 
stowed upon me as she spoke ; ‘but I was puzzled by the mournful 
tender smile which met Cuthbert’s seeking eyes. The beautiful 
color had quite gone from her cheeks, and she looked tired and 
drooping. I remarked this to her. 

“Yes,” she answered, quietly, “I am very weary ; perhaps we 
had better retire.” 

Cuthbert rose instantly. There was no one in the house besides 
ourselves, excepting two maid servants, and Ellen’s old grand- 
father, who was almost blind. Cuthbert was on a visit here with 
myself, and our apartments were at some distance from the before- 
mentioned tamily. Cuthbert’s ranged side by side with mine, while 
Ellen’s was situated across the passage at the otherend. We all 
went up stairs together, and remembering our fright, I said : 

“Hadn’t you better share my room, Ellen ?” 

She declined, and turning, gave me a good-night kiss. Cuth- 
bert stood beside me waiting for his candle, which he had just lit 
by mine, to burn. Obeying some deep hidden impulse, she ap- 
proached him and lifted her face to kiss him, too. His dark eyes 
lighted, his olive cheek flushed a warmer hue than before, as he 
bent down, O so gently and reverently, and pressed his lips to 
hers. I noticed that when he lifted his head, there was a moisture 
in his eyes, unknown a moment before. 

Thus we said good-night, and separated. It was moonlight 
now ; the storm had gone out with the old year, and the deepest 
hush had succeeded. After extinguishing my candle, I went to 
the window and looked out upon the night. How peaceful every- 
thing appeared in the silver moonshine, yet I could not divest my- 
self of a feeling of dread. Those fiery eyes haunted me. I sat 
up moon-gazing until I was chilled with cold, and then reluctantly 
went to bed. How long I slept I did not know, but when I awoke 
I saw with a shiver of terror that the door, which I had carefully 
set wide open with a heavy book, was closed and fast. 

I lay breathless and listened. Not a sound broke the stillness ; 
and determining to ascertain if possible the cause of the closed 
door, I got up softly, slipped on my dressing-gown, and crept 
noiselessly towards it; then, with my ear close to the crevice, I 
again held my breath and listened. I now thought that I heard a 
footstep moving stealthily along the matting. It soon ceased, 
however; but presently I heard distinctly a hand slipping over my 
door as if to guide its owner. The moon had gone down, and 
everything was enveloped in inky darkness. " Almost paralyzed 
with fear I felt my way to the door which communicated with 
Cuthbert’s apartment, and cautiously opened it. I knew by his 
slow, regular breathing that he was asleep. And, good heavens! 
from the same direction came another repressed respiration. 


My blood curdled in my veins, and I felt that singular sensa- 
tion, the hair rising on my head. A moment after the thought 
rushed over me, that it rested with me to save his life—but what 
todo? I dared not light a lamp, for that might be the signal of 
instant action. While I was thus debating, I heard Ellen Meyer’s 
voice in the lowest whisper (I could hear, for the bed was very 
near the door) say : 

“Cuthbert! Cuthbert!” 

There was a faint gray light from the four great windows in his 
room, and my eyes had now become so accustomed to the dark 
that I could discern her figure bending over the sleeper. The 
young fellow awakened out of his sound slumbers without a start 
or exclamation. 

“‘ What is it, Ellen?’ I heard him ask, in the same controlled 
whisper. 

“Pietro Vassura is in the house armed; others of his band 
await his order outside; it is of no use to resist them. Come with 
me, and all will be well.” 

Cuthbert saw at once the force of her words, for he instantly 
answered, as she turned away for him to dress : 

“ Wait—I will be ready soon.” 

Scarcely a moment elapsed when he approached her. I saw 
them coming towards my door, and met them with a whisper. 
With an arm around each of us, and Ellen guiding, we carefully 
wended our way where she led. I had had the precaution to throw 
a shawl over me at the first of my awakening, and slip my feet in- 
to a pair of velvet shoes. It was well that I had done so, for we 


P passed through a long, cold entry, and down a flight of stairs, where 


the wind came blowing through each crack and crevice. At last— 


O it seemed an age that we had been thus moving so slowly—at 
last I felt a cold hand laid softly on my head, as if in groping 
through the dark it had chanced to fall there. 

Was it Cuthbert’s? It seemed strange that he should do so— 
stranger still, when the hand moved quickly down to my face and 
suddenly left it. The truth flashed upon me; I had been mistaken 
for Ellen, and my smooth bandeaux had explained the mistake. 
Who was it—Pietro Vassura? The next moment his well known 
voice laughed out : 

“ Ah, I’ve caught you, my beauty, at last !”’ 

Here he flung his dark lantern open, and revealed us all at the 
extremity of the lower hall, near a small room which opened out 
of the parlor, the only one which boasted of separate fastenings. 
Cuthbert at once sprang upon the midnight marauder, but ere he 
could grasp him, Ellen flung herself between them ; Pietro caught 
her in his arms. 

“Back, back, on y... life, I command you!” she cried to Cuth- 
bert, as he again advanced. 

She then spoke a few rapid words to Pietro in Italian, a lan- 
guage, which neither Cuthbert nor I understood. It had the effect 
of immediately releasing her, and brought forth from the dark in- 
truder’s lips such a passionate flow of words as I never remember 
to have heard before. All the time Ellen’s face grew whiter and 
whiter, until it assumed a gray pallor, not unlike a dead person’s. 
Once her eyes sought Cuthbert’s, with a curious examining gaze, 
which I did not then comprehend. Returning to Pietro, a look 
of settled despair, or perhaps fierce determination, passed over her 
face ; and she answered him in a few words given with decided em- 
phasis. They contained enough, however, to send a new light to 
the eyes that were watching her, and to banish all apprehension of 
hostility. Without casting a single look at Cuthbert or myself, he 
bent his lips to Ellen’s hand with the grace of a courtier, and went 
out of the house in the same manner. 

No sooner had the door closed upon him, than Ellen’s brave 
self-command gave way. All the tenderness of Cuthbert’s nature 
showed itself here. He had always seemed a gay, luxurious man, 
with more lightness than tenderness; but I knew that he loved 
Ellen Meyer with a depth and intensity which he would never feel 
but once in his whole reserved life—for notwithstanding his gay 
society habits, he was a man of great reticence. As she gave way 
to a paroxysm of tears, he went to her side and spoke the gentlest 
words of comfort to her. How was I surprised to see Ellen her- 
self—this laughing, sarcastic Ellen, whom I had never seen sub- 
dued to anything more than archness—turn and fling herself upon 
his bosom. 

I think that Cuthbert was as much and more surprised than I 
was ; but it was a surprise so delightful in its sensation, that he 
lost all consciousness of my presence, and lavished upon her the 
tenderest words. One proof of the perfection of his love for her 
was, that he did not bestow a single caress, any more than lay in 
the movement of holding her pressed upon his breast. I noticed 
at this point that she had only thrown a light dressing-gown over 
her night-dress, and that her feet were bare ; but she seemed neither 
to feel cold nor heat, only the most abandoned grief. Cuthbert 
suddenly aroused to this fact, and gathering her up in his arms, 
carried her into his own room, which contained a stove. Putting 
her down in the arm-chair, he turned to go, saying : 

“T will get some wood and make a fire; you will take cold so,” 

Again she grasped his arm and hid her face against it. 

“Do not go—do not go, dear Cuthbert!” she cried. 

I never saw a man so bewildered and yet so gratified as he was. 
He yielded to her lightest touch, and kneeling down by the chair, 
with his arm still around her, went on in the tender way he had 
before used, to soothe her agitation. I knew there was a little 
pile of fagots in the passage, and hastened to fetch them. We 
soon had a cheerful blaze, and within its genial influence Ellen 
became more composed. With the greatest delicacy Cuthbert 
arose from his position, as she resumed her natural manner. El- 
len at the same time covered her face with her hands to conceal 
the scarlet blush which rose to her temples. In a voice which 
strove in vain to be calm, she said: 

“ The events of the last few hours must alone be my excuse for 
perhaps an unmaidenly show of feeling.” 

Cuthbert’s dark face lit with emotion, and his words did honor 
to his manliness. 

“Ellen, do not excuse what has given me the greatest happi- 
ness, and do not think I shall draw from your beautiful confidence 
any more than you permit me to do.” 

We sat in utter silence after this, until the dawn, which soon 
came. It was judged best not to mention the events of the night, 
and thus the affair was a secret between us. From this night, too, 
Ellen’s manner underwent a great change. I looked to see the 
fulfilment of my expectations in the acknowledgment of Cuthbert’s 
and Ellen’s attachment; but to my astonishment and his dismay 
she had resumed her old manner, with ten times its ordinary 
lightness and scorn. She filled the house with company, and from 
sunrise to sunset was occupied with all the gay plans of the sea- 
son. Her manner was not cold nor unladylike to Cuthbert; it 
was simply coquetish. ‘This, after her plain confession in word 
and action on New Year’s night, was not only inconsistent, but it 
was unworthy a true woman. 


Such I knew Cuthbert felt it to be; but he revenged himself 
summarily upon her by straightway assuming his wonted manner 
of idle pleasure. He did not hasten his going, however, a day nor 
an hour; but at the appointed time he made his adieux as care- 
lessly and gracefully as if he were only parting from a ball-room 
companion. The surest evidence of emotion in Ellen was an ex- 
cited manner. Her cheeks barned frightfully, and she rattled on 
in the gayest way at this time. How slight a thing may serve 28 
a cause for the most momentous events of our life? As he turned 
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to go, the fringe of Ellen’s shawl caught in his riding-whip, for he 
was on horseback ; and he, wholly unconscious of it, started on. 
The whip was yet fastened to the saddle, and the sudden impetus 
dragged her from the door-step where she stood, out upon the 
path. Here she lost her foothold and fell under the very feet of 
the horse. This all passed so quickly that nothing could be done 
to avert it. Immediately, however, Cuthbert sprang from his seat 
and raised her. She was slightly faint, but unhurt. A little 
scratch upon her temple, though, started the blood to the surface. 
To Cuthbert, in his alarm, this seemed far more than it really 
was; and his manner as he held her beside him and wiped the 
little blood stain from her forehead, was the same fond manner of 
a week ago. Ellen, faint and scared, felt it, and yielding to the 
charm, let her arm steal gently over his neck. 

“O, Ellen,” I heard him say, “ it is all right between us, isn’t 
it? You do love me as I do you?” 

“Yes, Cuthbert, I will speak the truth now—I love you; some- 
time, perhaps, the meaning of my singular and seemingly incon- 
sistent conduct will be explained; trust me, it was not coquetry. 
And now good-by.” And she lifted her lips to kiss him. 

It was a very radiant face that rode away now; youth had again 
returned to his heart. We hada pleasant gathering that evening at 
the homestead ; but Ellen was distrait and restless. The cause was 
readily guessed, and of course an abundance of raillery followed. 
At ten o’clock they had all departed except Charley Meyer, El- 
len’s cousin. We three went out upon the piazza, and stood in 
the starlight. Suddenly Ellen turned and laid her hand on mine, 
with these words : 

“ Something dreadful has happened, I know !” 

“What do you mean ?” I inquired, eagerly ; “have you heard 
ill news ?” 

“No, I feel it here!’”’? And she laid her hand on her heart. 
“Something has happened to Cuthbert. A presentiment has 
been brooding over me all the evening.” 

I told Charley, and he “ poohed ” at it, as I expected he would. 
But Ellen was too decided to be put off. 

“Something terrible has happened, I tell you!” she answered, 
to his laughing remark. 

He laughed louder than ever, and she arrested it by laying her 
hand upon his arm and saying : 

“ Charley, listen tome! To-night, as the clock struck ten, I 
saw—yes, don’t interrupt me—I saw, I tell you, Cuthbert Gray 
lying near the stone quarry, insensible or dead. I must go to 
him ; and, Charley, you will go with me.” 

I could see that Charley was awed somewhat by her tone and 
her strange confession. He did not refuse to accompany her now, 
and I also insisted upon forming one of the party. We took the 
old family carriage, Charley driving on the front seat, and Ellen 
beside him. It was a beautiful ride; the moon had risen, and 
shed her brightest beams over the landscape; even with my dis- 
position to magnify terrors and believe in omens, I could not be- 
lieve in any ill this night. At last the quarry appeared in sight. 
We approached it in a circuitous manner, keeping it in view all 
the time. 

“This way, Charley,” said Ellen, in a controlled voice. 

Everything was quiet and peaceful ; no human form was visi- 
ble but our own. Charley laughed lightly, and began to jest. 

“Hush, Charley—look here !” Ellen interrupted. 

We followed her. Merciful Heaven! there lay the beautiful 
figure of Cuthbert Gray, his face upturned to the moonlight, still 
and stark. Ellen alone was calm, and gave the clearest directions 
to Charley, even assisting him to lift him from the ground and 
place him in the carriage. Thus we rode home, that dark, glori- 
ous head pillowed on Ellen’s bosom, insensible to her loving 
touch. We called for a surgeon on our way back, and not until 
we arrived at the homestead were we aware of the cause of this 
woe. He was the victim of an assassin. Three wounds showed 
wide and ghastly about his heart. The knife, too, that wrought 
the deed, either by mishap or daring, was found upon his person— 
a long Italian blade, with P. V. marked on the handle. 

Ellen heeded nothing but the sole thought—was he dead? For 
along time this seemed uncertain; but, thank God, life at last 
began to flow in his palsied veins ; he was not dead. We passed 
the night by his bedside, a happy trio. The next day the country 
was all alive with excitement, and in less than a week the assassin 
was lodged in the county jail. The trial came on, and ended with 
the verdict—guilty. But when the jailer opened his cell the next 
morning, the prisoner had anticipated his fate. A handkerchief 
around his throat had terminated his existence. 

“Thank Heaven!” ejaculated Ellen, when the news was 
brought her. 

And then she told us of the fearful promise which Pietro had 
exacted from her, on pain of instant death to her beloved guest, 
as we stood in the night on that terrible first of January—a prom- 
ise never to marry Cuthbert Gray. To many, this promise might 
have been considered without weight ; but Ellen knew with what 
a savage nature she had to deal. It was life or death whenever 
she broke that promise. Hence her singular, inconsistent manner 
towards Cuthbert. 

The young man slowly recovered under the tender care of El- 
len ; and when the winter came again, her name was Ellen Gray. 
We have often talked of the strange fulfilment of the gipsey’s 
prophecy, but Ellen declares that her life was in no danger when 
she fell beneath the horse’s feet that day, and that the prophecy is 
reversed. We talk, too, of that awful first of January; of how 
she watched and waited in the dark until she heard the muffled 
footsteps of Pietro Vassura in the house, and hastened to her 
lover’s rescue. Their married life, which had commenced upon 


rs solemn a groundwork, had need to be fine. The future proved 
t 80. 


[Translated from the French for Ballou’s Pictorial.} 


THE UNCLE AND THE NEPHEW. 


BY ANNE T. WILBUR. 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 199.] 


Claire, more dead than alive, seized both his hands; his skin 
was dry and his pulse so hard that the poor girl was terrified. It 
was not thus she had hoped to see him again. In a few minutes 
a yellowish tint spread itself around his nostrils ; he became sick, 
and M. Auvray recognized all the symptoms of a bilious fever. 

“What a pity,” said he, “this fever had not attacked the 
uncle; it would have cured him.” 

He rang the bell; the servant came, then Madame Auvray, 
whom Francis scarcely recognized, so ill was he. It was neces- 
sary to put the patient to bed, and without delay. Claire offered 
her chamber and bed. It was a charming little single bed, with 
white curtains; a darling little room, modestly coquettish, hung 
with rose-colored cambric, and adorned with vases of blue porce- 
lain filled with heath. On the mantel-piece was a large cup of 
onyx; it was the only present which Claire had received from her 
lover. If you are seized with a fever, kind reader, I wish. you a 
like intirmary. 

While they were bestowing the necessary attentions on Francis, 
his exasperated uncle was walking about the room, stopping the 
doctor, embracing the invalid, seizing the hand of Madame Auv- 
ray, and crying at the top of his voice : 

“ Save him quick, quick! I am not willing that he should die. 
I will oppose his death; it is my right; I am his uncle and his 
guardian. If you do not cure him, they will say it was I who 
killed him. You are witnesses that I do not wish to be his heir! 
I will give all his property to the poor! Some water, if you 
please, to wash my hands !” 

He was transferred to the asylum; there he became so agitated 
that they were obliged to put a straight jacket on him. The at- 
tendants took care of him. 

Madame Auvray and her daughter watched over Francis lov- 
ingly, though the details of the treatment were not always pleas- 
ant; but the most delicate sex prides itself on its heroism. You 
will tell me that these two women saw in their patient a son-in- 
law and a husband ; but I believe that if he had been a stranger 
it would have been about the same. St. Vincent de Paul invented 
only a uniform, for there is in woman of every rank and age the 
material of a sister of charity. 

Watching night and day in this chamber of fever, the mother 
and daughter employed their moments of repose in composing 
their recollections and hopes. They could explain neither the 
long silence of Francis, his hasty return, nor the occasion which 
had conducted him to the Avenue Montaigne. If he loved Claire 
why had he made her wait three months? Did he need his 
uncle’s malady to introduce him to the house of M. Auvray? If 
he had forgotten his love, why had he not taken his uncle to the 
house of some other physician? There were enough in Paris. 
Perhaps he thought his passion cured, until the moment when the 
presence of Claire had undeceived him. But no, since before 
seeing her he had demanded her in marriage. 

To all these questions, Francis replied in his delirium. Claire, 
bending over his lips, carefully treasured his slightest words ; she 
commented on them with her mother and the doctor, who soon 
divined the truth. To a man practised in disentangling the most 
confused ideas and in reading the souls of madmen, as in a book 
half effaced, the vagaries of a fever patient are an intelligible lan- 
guage, and the wildest delirium is not without clearness. It was 
soon known that he had lost his reason and under what circum- 
stances ; it was even explained how he had become the innocent 
cause of his uncle’s malady. 

Then commenced for M’lle. Auvray a new series of fears. 
Francis had been insane. Would the terrible crisis which she 
had unintentionally occasioned, cure the patient? The doctor 
assured her that the fever would terminate the madness; never- 
theless, there is no rule without an exception, especially in med- 
icine. Suffering him to be cured, would there be no danger of a 
relapse? Would M. Auvray consent to give his daughter to one 
of his patients ? 

“ As for me,” said Claire, smiling sadly, “I fear nothing; I 
will risk myself. It is I who have been the cause of all his trou- 
bles; ought I not to console him? After all, his insanity con- 
sisted in asking my hand ; he will have nothing more to ask when 
I shall have become his wife ; we shall then have nothing to fear. 
The poor child was only sick from excess of love; make him well, 
dear father, but not too well. Let him remain insane enough to 
love me as I love him !” 

“We will see,” replied M. Auvray. “ Wait until the fever is 
passed. If he is ashamed or grieved at having been ill, if I see 
him sad or melancholy after his recovery, I will be responsible for 
nothing. If, on the contrary, he remembers his illness without 
mortification and without regret, if he speaks of it with resigna- 
tion, if he sees without repugnance the persons who have taken 
care of him, I shall fear no relapse.” 

After six days of delirium, an abundant perspiration carried 
off thie fever, and the patient began to be convalescent. When 
he saw himself in a strange apartment, between Madame and 
M’lle. Auvray, his first idea xvas that he was in the hotel of the 
Four Seasons, in the principal street of Ems. His debility, his 
meagreness, and the presence of the physician revived other 
thoughts ; he remembered, but indistinctly. The doctor came to 
his assistance; he imparted the truth gradually, as we measure 
food to a body enfeebled by famine. Francis commenced by lis- 
tening to his own story as a romance in which he played no part ; 


he was another man, an entirely new-man, and he emerged from 
the fever as from atomb. By degrees the hiatuses in his memory 
became filled ; he soon recovered his recollection entirely. This 
cure was the work of science and especially of patience. 

On the 25th of December, Francis, seated on his bed eating 
some chicken broth and half the yolk of an egg, related without 
interruption, disturbance or variation, without shame, regret, or 
any other emotion but a quiet joy, the history of the last three 
months. Claire and Madame Auvray wept as they listened. The 
doctor seemed to be taking notes or writing from dictation, but 
something besides ink dropped on the paper. When the narra- 
tive was finished, the convalescent added, by way of conclusion : 

“To-day, the 25th of December, at three o’clock in the after- 
noon, I say to my excellent doctor, to my beloved father, M. Auv- 
ray, the street and number of whose residence I no longer for- 
get, ‘Sir, you have a daughter, M’lle. Claire Auvray. I saw her 
last summer at the waters of Ems with her mother. I love her; 
she has proved that she loves me; and if you do not fear I shall 
relapse, I have the honor to ask of you her hand!’ ” 

The doctor made only a little sign of the head, but Claire 
passed her arms around the neck of the invalid and kissed his 
forehead. I desire no other reply when I shall make a like de- 
mand. 

On the same day, M. Morlot, more calm and freed from the 
straight jacket, rose at eight o’clock in the morning. On leaving 
his bed, he took his slippers, turned them over, re-turned them, 
carefully examined them, and passed them to the attendant, ask- 
ing him to see whether they did not contain thirty thousand livres. 
It was then only that he decided to put them on. He combed his 
hair for half an hour, repeating, “ I do not wish it to be said that 
my nephew’s fortune has got into my head.” He shook every 
one of his garments out of the window, after having thoroughly 
searched them. After dressing, he asked for a pencil, and wrote 
on the walls of his room: 

DO NOT DESIRE THE PROPERTY OF OTHERS. 

Then he began to rub his hands with vivacity, to convince him- 
self that the fortune of Francis had not adhered to them. When 
M. Auvray made his daily visit, he thought himself in the pres- 
ence of the judge of police, and instantly asked to be searched. 
The doctor made himself known, and informed him that Francis 
was cured. The poor man asked if the money had been re- 
covered. 

“Since my nephew is about to leave here,” said he, “he will 
want his money. Where is it? I have it not, unless it be in my 
bed.” And he threw off the bed-clothes so quickly they had not 
time to prevent him. 

The doctor went out, pressing his hand. He rubbed this hand 
with scrupulous care. His breakfast was brought him. He com- 
menced by examining his napkin, his glass, his knife, his plate, 
repeating that he did not wish to eat his nephew’s fortune. The 
repast finished, he washed his hands carefully. 

“The fork is silver,” said he; “some of it might adhere to 
my fingers.” 

M. Auvray does not despair of curing him with time. It is 
especially in summer and autumn that physicians cure insanity. 


+ 


GERMAN TREE-FROGS. 


Returning from the university of Giessen, I brought with me 
about a dozen green tree-frogs, which I had caught in the woods 
near the tewn. They are most difficult things to find, on account 
of their color so much resembling the leaves on which they live. 
I have frequently heard one singing in a small bush, and, though 
I have searched carefully, have not been able to find him. The 
only way is to remain quite quiet till he again begins his song. 
After much ambush work, at length I collected a dozen frogs and 
put them in a bottle. I started at night on my homeward jour- 
ney by the diligence, and put the bottle containing the frogs 
into the pocket inside the dilligence. My fellow-passengers were 
sleepy, old, smoke-dried Germans; very little conversation took 
cepa and after the first mile every one settled himself to sleep, 

ut soon all the sleepers had been roused at the same moment. On 
their sleepy faces were depicted fear and anger. What had woke 
us all up so suddenly ? The morning was just breaking, and my 
froge, though in the dark pocket of the coach, had found it out ; 
and with one accord all twelve of them began their morning song. 
As if at a given signal, they, one and all of them, began to croak 
as loud as ever they could. The noise their united concert made, 
seemed, in the close compartment of the coach, quite deafening. 
Well might the Germans look angry; they wanted to throw the 
frogs, bottle and all, out of the window, but I gave the bottle a 
good shaking, and made the frogs keep quiet. The Germans all 
went to sleep again, but I was obliged to remain awake to shake 
the frogs when they began to croak.—Buckland’s Natural History. 


SIX BRILLIANT STORIES! 


We have just issued the following popular Novelettes, in bound form, each 
elegantly illustrated with four large original drawings, forming the cheapest 
books ever offered in this country. We will send either one of them, post 
paid, by return of mail, on the receipt of twenty cents, or we will send the 
siz novels, post paid, on the receipt of one dollar. We sre resolved upon 
small profits and quick sales: 


MARION’S BRIGADE: or, Taz Licur Daacoons. A stirring and roman- 
tic story of the Revolution. By.............sse0s: Dr. J. H. ROBINSON. 
THE DANCING STAR: or, Taz Suvcoier or Tae CuesaPeake. A story 
of the sea and our own coast. A brilliant nautical tale by a favorite author. 
THE STORM CHILDREN: or, Tue Licut-Kesrer or rut Cuannet. This 
is a highly interesting story of sea and land adventure, full of vivid inci- 
SYLVANUS COBB, Jr. 
THE PIONEER: or, Taz Apvenrurers or THe Borper. A captivating 
and vivid American story—true to the life of the backwoods and frontier. 
Dr. J. H. ROBINSON 
HFART’S SECRET: or, Taz Fortunes or Sorprer. A story of 
love and the low latitudes. A tale from one of our old and favorite authors. 
BY. LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 
RLANDO CHESTER: or, Taz Youne Hunrsnr or Virermia.—A beautiful 
domestic, yet most thrilling, tale of Virginia, in the colonial times of her 
History. SYLVANUS COBB, Jr. 


O> For sale at all of the periodical depots. 
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FIELD-MARSHAL RADETZEY. 

Although we mentioned at the period of its occur- 
rence, the death of Field-Marshal Radetzky, noticing 
briefly his military services, we cannot permit one of 
the most renowned warriors of his age, a soldier ot 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, to pass away 
without recording his features as well as the facts of 
his life. The likeness herewith presented is authen- 
tic—indeed we have delayed publishing a portrait of 
the marshal until we could secure a reliable likeness. 
Our picture shows him as he was in latter da 
verging on a century, yet exhibiting few indications 
of extreme old age; rather faded and blanched, per- 
haps, but stern, inflexible and resolute, the ever faith- 
ful, unbent, unbroken tool of despotism. His eye is 
dimmed with the mists of age—but the square jaw, 
the firm lip—the lofty forehead, the vulture’s beak— 
these he carried to his grave. We would not lightly 
speak ill of the dead, but impartial history must re- 
cord of the subject of our sketch that he was merciless 
and unscrupulous. Still, let us do him the justice to 
suppose that he honestly believed in the necessity of 
despotic government, and if so, his harshness was the 
logical consequence of his theory. He possessed in 
an eminent degree the honorable distinction of fidelity. 
Enrolling himself in his early youth under the Aus- 


waved over a field of victory, or were trailed in the 
dust and gore of an ignominious defeat. The mili- 
tary glory of many of his adversaries in the French 
ranks was tarnished by political tergiversation. Many 
of them were soldiers of fortune, and devoted their 
swords to whatever party was uppermost, transferring 
their allegiance from standard to standard with the 
tide of victory. But the old field-marshal had a Ro- 
man’s regard for the sanctity of the military oath. 
Faithful to his convictions and engagements, he 
served his masters with unwavering loyalty. A satis- 
factory biography of Radetzky would fill a large vol- 
ume, for his life was interwoven with political and 
military events of the highest importance, covering a 
space remarkable for the most stirring events of mod- 
ern European history, embracing the era of the French 
Revolution, the whole startling career of Napoleon, 
and all the subsequent struggles of the down-trodden 
peoples of Europe to win their rights, which have 
traced back to the successful example of our Ameri- 
can revolutionists. In many of these events Radet- 
zky was the active agent of despotism in crushing out 
the spirit of independence among the people. He was 
born in 1766, at Trebnitz, in Bohemia, and died at 
Milan, on the 5th of January, 1858. He had conse- 
quently attained the extraordinary age of ninety-three 
ee His predilection for military life was early developed, and 
commenced his military career on the Ist of August, 1781, as 
cadet in a cavalry regiment. He was called to take part in the 
long struggle with Napoleon, and in 1786 became an ensign, and 
twelve months afterwards lieutenant. In 1793 he was made cap- 
tain, and in 1796 major. In 1800 he obtained the colonelcy of the 
regiment of the Albert Cuirassiers, and in 1801 the rank of major- 
meral. In 1809 he fought with distinction under the Archduke 
harles, at Agram and Erlingen. On the 27th of May, five days 
after the battle at the latter place, he received the appointment of 
field-marshal-lieutenant, and chief of a regiment of Castes. In 
the battles of 1813, 1814 and 1815, he gained honorable laurels, 


FIELD-MARSHAL RADETSKY. 


inasmuch as he defended the independence of his country; and 
at Kulm, Leipsic and Brienne, exhibited great bravery. Having 
been suecessively governor of Osen (Hungary), Olmutz, (Mora- 
via), and Lemberg (Poland), he was next, in 1822, appointed 
general of the Lombardo-Venetian kingdom. Towards the close 
of the year 1847, the disaffection at Milan, which led to the Italian 
rising against the Austrian government in the following year, 
took place, being heralded by quarrelling between the solidiers 
and the population of Milan. On the 15th of January, 1848, 
Radetzky issued a general order, warning them to prepare for a 
struggle. The events which followed upon the announcement of 
a revolution at Vienna, comprising the insurrection against the 


Austrians in Milan, the desperate struggle which took 
place between the Austrians and Milanese, the open 
revolt of the surrounding country, ending with the re- 
tirement of the Austrian columns on the Verona and 
Mantua, need not be detailed. Marshal Radetzk 
then returned to Cremona, with the intention of fall- 
ing back upon Verona, there to await the arrival of 
reinforcements. On the 8thof April, Charles Albert, 
King of Sardinia, who had now taken the field, forced 
the Austrian line on the Mincio, and crossing the 
Adige, took up a position north of Verona. Radetzk 
was thus cut off from the valley of the Trent; an 
the Piedmontese army lay between him and Nugent, 
who was marching with 15,000 troops. Charles Al- 
bert assigned to the Roman troops under Durando, 
the duty of opposing this junction ; but that general, 
disaffected to the patriotic cause, retired before the 
columns of Nugent, which joined their comrades at 
Verona, April 22d. On the 6th of May, a severe en- 
gagement took place between the Piedmontese and 
Austrians before the walls of Verona, which lasted from 
nine in the morning until five in the evening, without 
any decisive result. On the 18th the king of Sardinia 
attacked the fortress of Peschiera, which surrendered 
on the 30th. On the 29th, Radetzky had attacked the 
Tuscan and Neapolitan line, and driven the Pied- 
montese General Bava to Goito; but the next day 
Charles Albert came up, and repulsed the Austrians 
along the right bank of the Mincio to the gates of 
Mantua. The king now took Rivoli, after a —_ 
engagement; but while he was ouping. there, the ol 
marshal ap d suddenly before Vicenza, which 
capitualated, and turned k to Verona just as 
Charles Albert, thinking the place abandoned, was 
proceeding to occupy it. By the end of June the 
Austrians had taken Padua and Palma Nuova, thus 
securing three communications with Vienna, through 
the Tyrol. The decisive battle of Novara, which was 
so fatal to the Italian cause, and brought down ruin to 
the king of Sardinia, quickly followed, and the result, 
8o fatal to the hope of the liberal party in Italy, was 
eee due to the superior generalship of Mar- 
shal Radetzky. Charles Albert immediately abdicated, 
and the Duke of Savoy, now Victor Emanuel, Kin 
of Sardinia, concluded the armistice with the marshal, 
upon the terms that Sardinia should pay the ex- 

nses of the war. The old marshal was loaded with 
onors by the emperor, and retained, until 1856, the 
command of the army in Italy. 


MUTUAL DEPENDENCE. 

The interesting picture on this page is designed to 

illustrate the truth that “we uire assistance from 

each other from the cradle to the grave.” he scene lies on the 
outside of a pretty rural cottage, embowered in foliage. The ex- 
tremes of life are prominent features in the design. In the fore- 
ground the infant, taking its first steps, requires the aid of the 
young mother and her youngest sister to guard it from injury in 
its tremulous attempt. The old grandfather, who totters out the 
door on crutches, has reached that period when age is nearly as 
helpless as infancy, when manhood is no longer self-sustaining. 
The necessity and duty of mutual assistance is thus shown in an 
agreeable and striking form. After all, the passage from the 
cradle to the grave is but the fleeting pageantry of a span, never 
without the necessity of mutual fellow-sympathy. 


WE REQUIRE ASSISTANCE FROM ONE ANOTHER, FROM THE CRADLE TO THE GRAVE. 
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Dubuque, Iowa.—If cut and split from mid-summer to mid-autumn, 
rail-timber, we are informed by a competent authority, will last perhaps 
twice as long as when cut in winter or towards spring. 

InvESTIGATOR.—It was found, in laying the submarine telegraph in the Medi- 
terranean, that that sea was in some places rug Eh miles deep. 

Exainerr.—The Tip-Top Summit Station on the Railroad is 1783 feet 
above tide-water. 

‘ Boryper.’’—It has been found that the most thoroughly seasoned wood, at 
temperature, retains about one-tenth water. 

Amatrur.—You can obtain pears from five to ten years earlier by dwarfing 
them on quinces, than by cultivating them on standards. 

Inqumrer.—At the last census, London contained 2,862,236 inhabitants. In 
that city, Mr. Mayhew calculates that 169 poagte die daily, and a baby is 
born every five minutes; that is 288 babies a day. 

Reapex.—At the Field of the Cloth of Gold entire estates were parted with, 
or ym in order to enable their owners to outshine their competi- 
tors in the splendor of their dresses, which gave rise to the name of this 
famous meeting between the kings of England and France. It was held in 
an open plain near Calais. 

AmaTsuR GARDENER.—It is no use to apply liquid manure to plants or trees 
during their period of rest. 

C. C.—The total number of overland and submarine te! phs constructed, 
or in progress of construction, in the world, is now 78,350 miles. This ag- 
gregate will be i d 1700 miles by the completion of the Atlantic Tele- 


ph. 

“ founa Amenica,’’ Rochester, N. Y.—Shaks: ‘s monument at Stratford- 
upon-Avon, was erected by his wife, his epitaph written by himself: 
the lines are— 

‘ Good friend, for Jesus’ sake forbear 
To move the dust that resteth here; 
Blest be the man that spares these stones, 
And cursed be he who moves these bones.” 
If you have a ly works, turn to his account of a visit to Stratford-upon- 
Avon in the Sketch Book. 

A. A.—In the English manufacturing districts the average height of men is 
considerably lower than in agicultural ones, proving how much more con- 
ducive to health are out-of-door occupations. 

Putto.ocist.—The Lord’s Prayer contains sixty words, out of which only six 
are of Latin birth: “ Tresp: temptation, deliver, trespass, power, glo- 

;—the rest being Saxon. 

T. M. D.—Bishop Heber, in his Journal, describes the ebony tree of Ceylon 
as a magnificent forest tree, with a tall, black, slender stem, spotted with 
white. A great deal of the furniture in Ceylon is made of ebony. At Font- 
hill Abbey. England, there were some splendid ebony chairs carved in the 
most elaborate . and of prodigi weight, which were said to have 
belonged to Cardinal Wolsey. Formerly there were some similar chairs in 
the Round Tower at Windsor Castle. 


THE SECRET LEAGUE: 
—or,— 
THE MYSTERIES OF ALBURN HALL. 
BY MRS. CAROLINE ORNE. 


’ 


We shall commence in “The Flag of our Union” of next 
week, a story with the above title, from the pen of a favorite con- 
tributor. The scenes are laid in Merrie England, and are fraught 
with incidents of a romantic and startling character. The story 
is well sustained throughout, and will hold the reader’s attention 
from beginning to end. 


+ 


SPLINTERS. 


...+. Three thousand school-houses have been built in Illinois, 
since Jan. 1, 1856. Young ideas have a chance to shoot there. 

..». An old but pretty saying is, that a blush is like a little 
girl, because it becomes a woman. 

.... Edward Everett’s first attempt at public speaking when a 
child, was an eulogy on the death of General Washington. 

-++. “Carl Benson (Charles Astor Bristed)” has denied the 
authorship of that popular novel, “ Guy Livingstone.” 

-++. Taxes in New York city now amount to an equal figure 
with those of the entire State of Ohio. 

-++» The liabilities of suspended houses in Great Britain, since 
October last, ate estimated at $250,000,000. 

+++. Cincinnati now has a population of 240,000 inhabitants. 
The value of manufactures and indu-.ry is $80,000,000. 

..++ Rabelais rejoiced when dying that his death could not 
make his friends weep half so much as he had made them laugh. 

-++« The indulgence of children in America is no trifling mat- 
ter—it is sapping the virtue and self-control of the whole nation. 

.... The San José Tribune, on the basis of the local assessor’s 
returns, estimates the population of California at 597,000. 

+++. The French, according to Dr. Johnson, have few sentences, 
but express them neatly ; and little meat, but dress it well. 

-++» Acriminal on the scaffold confessed that his first step in 
the career of crime was not paying for a newspaper. 

+++. The total population of Rochester, New York, is 44,293. 
In 1845, it was 43,877— increase, in two years, 416. 

+--+. If you wish to make money by farming, take and read the 
“New England Farmer” and the “‘ Country Gentleman.” 

-++» A firm in Newark, New Jersey, have received a patent for 
& machine for blacking boots and shoes. What next? 


+++ If @ man’s goods and chattels are his effects, is that man 
the cause of his silver plate and furniture ? 

+++. Adam Clarke said he had lived to know that the secret of 
happiness was never to allow your energies to stagnate. 

tees Bayard Taylor pronounces the story that Tennyson, the 
poet, is killing himself with opium, an unmitigated falsehood. 

-+++ Professor Agassiz recently visited Florida—a noble and 
fertile field for the exploration of a naturalist. 

+++. There is a large Scandanavian population in Minnesota. 
The Minnesota Post is published in Swedish at Red Wing. 

A pine large enough for the spars of a first-rate ship, re- 
quires from two to three hundred years to grow. 


THE MISERIES OF MERRY MEN. 

The world knows little of the sufferings and sacrifices of those 
who devote themselves to its amusement—the sad hearts that 
often throb under Harlequin’s jacket, the nerves that twitch with 
agony under the clown’s mask of whitifig and vermilion. What 
a mournful record is that which bears the names of those who 
have devoted their lives to merry-making! Pierre Francois Bi- 
ancotelli, whom the stage honors under the name of Dominique, 
was a prey to overwhelming sorrow; nothing could dispel the 
gloom that oppressed his mind. He consulted a physician. The 
latter exhausted every remedy and failed. “Go and see Domi- 
nique,” said he to his patient, whom he knew not. The patient 
promised to follow the prescription ; he accompanied the doctor 
to the theatre, then left him on some pretext, and played under 
the mask of Harlequin. The physician was greatly vexed at his 
patient’s absence. After the play Dominique came back, when 
the doctor angrily exclaimed, ‘“‘ What in the world has become of 
you? Never was Dominique more entertaining ; he would have 
made you laugh and saved you!” “Alas!” said the patient, in 
a tone that would have frozen a dead man in his grave, “it is I 
that am Dominique!’ The doctor fied in dismay, and Harlequin 
died of consumption. This anecdote has often been related of 
Grimaldi, the famous clown, whoselife Dickens has written, but 
it really belongs to Dominique. 

Off the stage, Bouffé, the great French comic actor, is (for we 
believe he is not yet dead) the living picture of sorrow and sad- 
ness ; his whole person betrays internal pain, and his aspect touches 
one with compassion. He that makes us laugh so much in his 
thousand transformations, excites pity in those who chance to 
meet him. Bouffé seems to despair of everything, of himself and 
others ; one would say that fatality and sorrow overwhelmed him. 
At times he seems to bear in his drawn and withered features the 
impress of all those infirm and wretched characters which the 
whims of some dramatic writers have doomed him to enact. 
Arnal, that other favorite of all who seek mirth and laughter, does 
not pride himself upon high spirits when off the stage. Anxious, 
agitated, suspicious even, touchy, and almost irascible, everything 
excites his discontent, uneasiness and anguish; his tastes are not 
in harmony with his stage deportment. He shrinks from amuse- 
ment; pleasure even seems often to frighten him, at least he in- 
dulges it only with a calm and reserve akin to ennui. Arnal 
piques himself upon his gravity; his occupations and tastes are 
all severe. And Moliere !—what an end !—what a death! What 
mournful and funereal gloom cast over comedy! What a life, and 
how consistent were his dying moments ! 

Carlo Antonio Bertinazzi, he whom the stage knows under the 
name of Carlin, was the gayest of all comedians ; he knew a thou- 
sand ways of amusing-his audience, and would make it die with 
pleasure and.laughter by his affecting performance of the “'Twen- 
ty-six misfortunes of Harlequin.” The entrainement of his gaiety 
and charming bonhommie were everywhere extolled. Even theatrical 
mishaps and bad nights could not sadden him. On one occasion 
he was ill-fated enough to play before only two spectators. At the 
moment when he came forward, according to custom, to announce 
next day’s performance, he addressed himself aloud to one of his 
two hearers. “Sir,” said he, “if you should meet with anybody 
as you leave this house, do me the pleasure to say that we shall 
give to-morrow another performance of Harlequin.” And yet 
when the mask was removed from this actor, his grave and placid 
countenance betrayed the deepest melancholy. Beneath his tran- 
quil looks one could descry real sufferings and extreme despon- 
dency. Who does not recall poor Tom Hood, the prince of Eng- 
lish comic writers ?—or who can forget that John Gilpin was writ- 
ten by Cowper in one of his blackest fits of despondency? The 
merriest of writers and actors have been the saddest of men. What 
folly it is to judge by appearances. 


+ > 


Between Ovrsetves.—Will the readers of Ballou’s Pictorial, 
after carefully cutting the leaves and placing a pin neatly in the 
back, turn over its pages and observe the great variety of its con- 
tents, the fineness of its engravings, the distinctness and perfection 
of its typographical appearance, note the vast amount of informa- 
tion which each issue contains, and then realize that all is afforded 
for but five cents per copy? In future we shall give more atten- 
tion to foreign intelligence, and devote a column to the latest 
news each week. 


Asout GerEss.—A writer in the Boston Transcript discourses 
very affectionately about geese. He says: “I once knew a cou- 
ple of these interesting birds, who £ many years presented a 
model spectacle of connubial bliss ; they were lovely and pleasant 
in their lives, and at their death they were scarcely to be divided 


—as I know to my cost, having smashed a carving knife in the 
attempt.” 


“Tue Lost Heir.”—Get a copy of The Weekly Novelette at 
any of the periodical depots, for four cents, and read Sylvanus 
Cobb’s great story of “The Lost Heir”—the best story this pop- 
ular writer ever produced. This beautiful and finely illustrated 


paper has the largest circulation, with two exceptions, of any 
weekly journal in New England. 


> 


Ballou’s Pictorial may be placed in the hands of the wife, the daughter, 
the son, or any within the sacred circle of home, in perfect confidence that 
its effect will only prove salutary. Of how few publications can we thus 
speak, and yet, after a careful examination of Mr. Ballou's. we take pleasure 
in the frank and free expression of our approval.— Boston Daily Traveller. 


A Hint To Teacuers.—A learned writer commends books 
by saying, “If you blunder, they do not scold; nor do they laugh 
at your ignorance.” 


ARAB CUSTOMS. 

Among the Bedouin Arabs of Mesopotamia, the Vendetta of the 
Corsicans, or blood-revenge, exists as a recognized custom, and 
has prevailed from the very earliest times. By this law of the 
Desert, the relative of a person slain has a right to take the life of 
the aggressor, or any of his family connexions within certain de- 
grees of consanguinity, or to compound for the injury by receiving 
a specified amount of property in satisfaction therefor. This right 
applies as well to persons killed in battle, if the slayer can be 
identified, as to private homicide. As a consequence of this singu- 
lar regulation, life is held very sacred among those wild tribes ; 
and even in war very few persons are slain—the warfare being 
mostly directed against property, and carried on for the purpose 
of plunder. This law of blood-revenge is known among them by 
the name of “Thav.” The descendants of those having the right 
to revenge at the moment of the manslaughter, inherit the right 
from their parents; but the claim to revenge, and the liability to 
vengeance, are only in the male members of the family. The 
price of ransom is very high—amounting to fifty camels, a mare, 
a black slave, a coat of mail anda gun. Another Arab institu- 
tion of equal antiquity is the ‘‘ Dakheel,” or right of protection, 
equivalent, in some respects, to the Jewish law of sanctuary. By 
this law of the Desert, if a person in any actual danger from an- 
other can touch a third Arab—though he be the aggressor’s near- 
est relative—or even anything which he holds in his hand, or with 
which his body may be in contact, or if he can hit him with a 
stone or club, or by spitting on him, crying out at the same time, 
“T am thy protected,” the person thus addressed is bound to de- 
fend the suppliant. The inviolability which the Arab observes 
towards the guest who has reposed beneath his tent, broken bread 
with him, or drank of his cup in the desert, is prompted by this 
law. The right of the “ Dakheel”’ is religiously respected by an 
Arab; and to violate it by betrayal of his guest, would bring dis- 
honor upon him, and cause his expulsion from his tribe. In some 
tribes it is the custom for an Arab to cut his mark upon the staff 
of a traveller whom he desires to protect, and this notch passes 
the bearer safely through the whole tribe, and all others in friendly 
relations therewith. It is not unusual for this token to be bestow- 
ed on a wayfarer by one who has just robbed him in the desert. 


> 


THE SERFS OF RUSSIA. 

Recent movements in the empire of Russia indicate a gradual 
change in the condition of the servile classes among the people of 
that country, looking to the eventual abolishing of serfdom. The 
serfs of Russia are of the same race and complexion as their mas- 
ters, and their condition of servitude is as an appendage of the 
soil. They are attached to the soil, and go with it in every trans- 
fer as part and parcel of the property. Yet when removed from 
the soil, the state of serfdom does not cease with them, but con- 
tinues in whatever other capacity besides husbandry they may be 
employed. This state subjects them to certain social and civil 
disabilities, of less relative importance under a despotic govern- 
ment like that of Russia than under ours, but still placing them 
in marked and unfavorable contrast with the freemen of the em- 
pire. There are many instances of learned and of wealthy men 
in Russia who are of the serf class ; and yet they have not had free 
scope to cultivate their minds, or improve their fortunes by trade. 
Doubtless the present policy of the Czar Alexander to gradually 
abolish serfdom, is a wise one, looking to the growth and extent 
of the nation as one among the powers of Europe; for this will 
promote a national spirit of patriotism among the Russian people, 
a quality in which they are apparently deficient. They will thus 
become more enterprising in peace, and more formidable in war, 
Alexander has set an examples for his nobles, by first abolishing 
serfdom on his own personal domains. 


> 


Freeman Hunt.—The recent death of Mr. Hunt, the editor of 
the “ Merchants’ Magazine,” at his residence in Brooklyn, New 
York, is a severe loss to this country. The thirty-seven volumes 
of the invaluable periodical he founded and conducted form his 
fittest monument and epitaph. He was a man of great ability and 
untiring industry. He was the author of a work in two volumes, 
entitled “ Lives of American Merchants,” published in 1856, of a 
very popular book, entitled “‘ Worth and Wealth,” and of another 
equally popular, compiled many years ago, under the title of 
«“ American Anecdotes.’”’ ‘The honorary degree of Master of Arts 
was conferred upon him by Harvard College, in 1852, and he re- 
ceived a like degree from Union College, in 1856. Mr. Hunt was 
twice married; his last wife, who survives him, is a daughter of 


the Hon. William Parmenter, of Cambridge. 


> 


©Ricu Enovcu.—Mr. Morrison, a Scotchman by birth, of the 
firm of Morrison & Cryder, of London, who died, lately, left 
$20,000,000. We wonder if the poor man was haunted in his 
latter days by fears of the alms-house, as rich men usually are. 


+ 


Sream-Carriaces.—The advocates of steam-carriages in 
cities have not given up hopes of obtaining authority to use them 
in Broadway, New York. If they succced, it will drive all the 
horses out of that avenue, we should think. 


<> > 


Batt Hocnes.—This well-known artist lately delivered a very 
acceptable lecture on sculpture. His model for a statue of War- 
ren is certainly a production of high order, and a work of true 
inspiration. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—We are indebted to Hon. O. Wasner, 
Secretary of State for Massachusetts, for various valuable public 
documents and state papers. 
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Che Port's Corner. 


{Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
SONNET.—TO MOLLIE, 


~~ 


BY WALTER WALDRON. 


Thou art another's '—still this heart is thine, 

And it can worship at no other shrine. 

Too late we met—too soon we now must part, 
And, all unconscious of a breaking heart, 

Thou journeyest on. ©, may’st thou never feel 
Thy pulses beat, as mine do now. in time 

With dirge of death, that breathes but of despair— 
Despair, that in its fullness seems sublime! 

O, I am thine forever !—thine my heart, and soul, 
And senses all! My very life of life 

Is ever with thee! Sleep brings dreams of thee— 
Sweet dreame—for thou'rt not then another's wife!” 
0, blame me not! "Twas my accursed fate 

To meet and love thee—but, alas, too late! 


LIFE 


This mortal life, 

Seeming so fair, is like a feather tossed, 

Borne on the wind, and in a moment lost. 

Or, if with sudden wheel it flies 

Further sometimes. and upward springs, 

And then upon its wings 

Sustained in air, as if self-balanced, lies, 

The lightness of its nature is the cause— 

And swiftly, after little pause, 

With thousand turns, and thousand idle stops, 
Because it is of earth, to earth it drops.—Sanazzaro. 


THE RAINBOW. 


Nor ever yet 
The melting rainbow’s vernal tinctured hues 
To me have shone so pleasing. as when first 
The hand of science pointed out the path 
In which the sunbeams, gleaming from the west, 
Fall on the watery cloud, whose darksome veil 
Involves the orient.—AKENSIDE. 


SUSPICION. 


Suspicion is a heavy armor, and 
With its own weight impedes, more than it protects.—Byron. 


Evitor's Gasp Chair. 


GOSSIP WITH THE READER. 


“Here we are again, sirs!” as the clown of the ring says, when he exhibits 
his painted face and motley attire at the head of his glittering troupe of saltim 
bangues. ** Now, what'll you have, sirs?” Shall we discourse of politics? 
Pshaw! Are not seas of ink clsewhere devoted to affairs of state and nation? 
Shall we be sad as night’—or merry as maskers at a carnival? Let us rather 
play the part of pickers-up of unconsidered trifies! Let us blow gilded 
bubbles, and watch them soar and sparkle and glow with rainbow tints, till a 
breath dissipates them into mist. They wont be missed, yousay. Never mind 
—if they catch the eye fora moment only, our purpose is served...... We 
have a venerable acquaintance about town whom we respect very highly, be- 
cause we think that avarice 1s a ‘‘ good old gentlemanly vice,”’ and that is our 
friend’s ruling passion. We like him for his willingness to encourage the 
young—it is always pleasing to note the fraternization of December and May. 
‘“* Bobby,” said ‘he, to his juvenile grandson, the other day, “‘ be a good boy, 
and mind your parents and your teachers, study your multiplication table, 
and see how fast you can get through the Rule of Three; be kind to your 
brothers and sisters, and never miss going to Sunday school. And if you do 
these things as I bid you, then perhaps the next or some future Fourth of 
July, your grandaddy ‘ll take you to the railing, and let you look through into 
the Public Garden, and see the gals and boys eatin’ ice-creams.”’....,.About 
the time the Cochituate was being introduced into Boston, we overheard an 
old lady, who must have been akin to Mrs Partington. explaining the pur- 
pose of the iron tubes that lay upon the streets, and lecturing on hydraulics, 
to a country friend, in a highly scientific style. ‘‘ These,” said she, ‘‘ are for 
the anecdote to bring water from Lake Cochineal. The limping aliment will 
Leander through these iron cubes, and irritate all the circumjacent benefices. 
They'll have hydras at the corners of all the streets, and probably a jetty 
dough on the Common. It is a law of hieroglyphics, that water always de- 
scends up to the level of its source, so that this here fountain must rise as 
high as that ‘ere lake. I shall be glad when the water gets here, for I am as 
fond of absolutions as a Mussulman—and I darn’t wash my feet in Jamaica 
Pond water on account of the heels.”......A friend of ours writes us from 
Paris, that there is as much dancing there, as if there was no volcano slum- 
bering beneath the feet of polkers and waltzers. He says :—“ Variety, im- 
pulse, originality, is only met with at the public balls; there, faces, forms 
and expressions of pl Pp t an infinite diversity. In the aristocratic 


Danish founder, Grime, holding in his hands the figure of a boy, surmounted 
by a scroll, on which is written the word ‘* Havelock.”” The story runs that 
Havelock, or ‘* Hafluck,’’ was the lost child of a Norse sea-king, and was 
brought up by Grime, and became a brave and valiant warrior under his 
rough tutelage. .....The game laws of Connecticut went into effect on the Ist 
of February—and the shooting, trapping, or being in possession of any part- 
ridge, quail, and other game designated in the law, is punishable by a heavy 
fine. ..... Among the rare and curious books and manuscripts recently sold 
by auction, in London, was a copy of “Cicero de Senectute et Amicitia,” 
printed by William Caxton. in 1481, which produced the enormous price of 
$1325. It was formerly the Merly copy, purchased at that sale for $1000, by 
the Marquis of Blandford, re-sold at White Knights for $1000, and afterwards 
in Trotter Brockett’s for $2400. The London papers report that this was “a 
remarkable fine copy of a most rare volume.”..,...It requires some pluck to 
beard a lion in his den—but the Rev. Samuel Davies had this sort of courage. 
When president of Princeton College, he visited England for the purpose of 
obtaining donations to the institution. The king (George III.) had a curios- 
ity to hear a preacher from the wilds of America. He accordingly attended, 
and was so much struck with his commanding eloquence, that he expressed 
his astonishment, loud enough to be heard half way over the house, in such 
terms as these:—‘ He is a wonderful man! Why, he beats my bishops!” 
Davies. seeing that the king was attracting more attention than himself, 
paused, and looking his majesty full in the face, gave him, in an emphatic 
tone, the following beautiful rebuke :—‘‘ When the lion roareth, let the beasts 
of the forests tremble ; and when the Lord speaketh, let the kings of the earth 
keep silence.” The king instantly shrunk back in his seat, like a schoolboy 
rapped over the head by his master, and remained quiet during the remain- 
der of the sermon. .....Ten per cent. of all the Revolutionary pensioners died 
last year. But the hardy old soldiers must have felt themselves endowed 
with a new youth, when they came home froni the wars, and took to them- 
selves young wives; for there are ten widows of soldiers living, where there 
is one soldier—or four thousand seven hundred and two, to three hundred 
and forty-six......The Western people are very tenacious on the subject of 
extemporaneous preaching. ‘ How does your new minister get along?” asked 
a college professor of a merchant from a new settlement at the West. * Not 
very well,” replied the trader; ‘‘ you taught him dead languages at college. 
He knows but little, however, about the world and men; our people would 
like him better if he knew how to spell.”"—** He does know how to spell,” re- 
torted the college professor. ‘‘ He does it very badly, then,” replied the west- 
ern man, “for he spells preach with four letters, making it begin with an r 
and end with a d—in fact, he spells preach read.”’...... From some statements 
published by an English contemporary on the subject of ordnance, it appears 
that the cost of a 1-3 inch shell, as it flies through the air, is two pounds ten 
shillings. At each explosion there go two guineas, bang! The estimated cost 
of firing a 36-inch bomb is nearly thirty pounds......Signor Lablache, say 
his friends in Naples, left behind him 600,000 ducats, and in his house in 
Paris he had presents worth 60,000 ducats......Above 1400 troops are now 
under orders for India. Upwards of 16.000 tons of shipping are required for 
conveyance of troops to India. This is exclusive of the regiments that will 
proceed via Egypt......A most touching incident of canine fidelity occurred 
lately in this city. A bright and interesting child, some four years old, the 
son of a merchant, was much attached toa fine Newfoundland dog about a 
year younger than himeelf, and the attachment was fully reciprocated. They 
were constant companions, and the little fellow was scarce ever without his 
shaggy playfellow. The boy was taken sick, and the dog watched by his bed 
with a solicitude that was most affecting. He was almost constantly in the 
room ; and when the physician made his daily calis, he would look from him 
to the child with an expression that could not be mistaken, and which plainly 
showed that he understood both the object of the visit and the danger of his 
little master. The child died. The dog never tasted food afterward ; he refused 
every attention and every attempt to console him, and in about three days 
he died. Kind hands laid the noble brute by the side of the boy he loved so 
well, and tears of genuine sorrow moistened the turf that covered his noble 
heart. .....Eighty-five pardons were granted by the executive of Maryland 
during the two years past. Thirteen of these were given to persons convicted 
of murder or manslaughter. This system of pardoning out criminals is a 
wrong one. Persons who commit crimes should serve out the term for which 
they are sent to prison. ...,.Fourteen farmers of Stockbridge. Mass., within 
the past five years, have suffered the loss, by dogs, of two hundred and ninety- 
five sheep, valued at $1025......A Mrs. Doctor Barry cowhided a man by the 
name of Myers in front of a hotel, in Cincinnati, lately. She claimed that he 
had insulted her in her office. Theaffair caused much talk in the city......A 
poor mechanic, in Chicago, has lately become heir to an estate in England, 
valued at over $200,000......The amount of ice consumed in New York, 
yearly, is about 150,000 tons. .....The Penca Indians are committing depre- 
dations upon the settlers in Nebraska. .....The Virginia State Senate passed 
a bill, lately, prohibiting the emission of notes of a less denomination than 
ten dollars, after the Ist of August, 1858, and of a less denomination than 
twenty dollars, after the Ist of August, 1859 .....The taxable property in 
California appears, from the assessors’ report, to be $131,806,268—an increase 
of $18,000,000 over the assessment of 1856. .....The attention of the people of 
Wisconsin is likely to be turned to the restoration of the death penalty for 
murder in the first degree. The Milwaukie News is informed that a strenu- 
ous effort will be made to accomplish this object at the present session of the 
legislature, and that several members of both houses, hitherto opposed to 
capital punishment, are now fully convinced of the necessity for the re- 
enactment of the death penalty, as the only fit penalty for a deliberate mur- 
der......Why is a lady bathing in the sea like one in a very unpleasant pre- 


balls, on the contrary, the same style, the same smile, the same affectations, 
steps, gestures, even words, names and persons prevail. The popular world 
is infinite—a vast ocean, where billows rise, fall, disappear, and are renewed 
incessantly. What is called the world, on the other hand, is only a kind of 
preserve, where a certain set of exclusives only have the right of penetrating, 
which gives them all a monotonous family resemblance.”’......Flowers have 
their spells and their perils. A young lady, endowed with the most delicate 
nerves, mentioned one evening, to a few friends assembled in her drawing- 
room, that she had a horror of the rose. ‘ The perfume of this flower,” said 
she, ‘‘ gives me the vertigo.” The conversation was interrupted by the visit 
of a fair friend, who was going toa ball, and wore a rosebud in her heag 
dress. Our fair heroine turned pale directly, tossed her arms, and fell grace- 
fully in a syncope upon the ottoman. Whata strange nervous suscepti- 
bility! What a delicate and impressible organization!” cried the spectators. 
*: For Heaven's sake, madam, go away! Don't you see that you have caused 
this spasm ?”’—‘* 1?"—** Yes, of course—it is the perfume of the rosebud in 
your hair.”—*‘ Really, if it is so, I will sacrifice the guilty flower! But judge 
before you sentence.”” The flower, detached from the head-dress, was passed 
from hand to hand among the spectators, but their solicitude soon gave way 
to a different emotion. The fatal rosebud was an artificial one....,.There 
have been several fogs, recently, in Paris. Punch understands that Palmer- 
ston has written off to the French government, demanding an explanation of 
these repeated attempts on the English climate!......A new style of skirt, 
called the ‘* Leviathan Crivoline,” has been got up...... “ Have you uny fish 
in your basket’” asked a person of a fisherman who was returning home. 
“ Yes, a good eel,” was the rather slippery reply......Mr. Mead, the young 
Vermont sculptor, who has recently finished the statue of the Recording 
Angel, has received an order from the legislature of his native State. for a 
statue to be placed upon the new State House. The design is said to be an 
exceedingly appropriate and beautiful one. .....The Havelocks are of Danish 
descent, and were for many generations settled in Great Grimsby, Lincoln- 
shire. England. The ancient seal of that borough bears the figure of its 


di t? B she is in a great pickle......The value of the taxable 
property in the city of New York is $369.321,903, being an increase since last 
year of $18,434,723. The corporate property of the city is valued at about 
$33,802,957, and is exempt from taxation, together with church and other 
property of a public character, amounting to about $25,000,000. .....A West- 
ern editor, in noticing a new and splendid hearse, thinks it will afford much 
satisfaction to those who use it......The following ‘‘ good one”’ has obtained 
currency. A youngster, for a couple of years, has regularly attended the 
afternoon exhibitions at the Boston Theatre—and so well was this understood, 
that a seat was always reserved for him. But latterly he has been “among 
the missing.”’ A few days since, however, he surprised the office-keeper by 
re-appearing, and demanding his usual seat. Mr. Fenno at once recognized 
the applicant as an old customer, and expressed a regret that he had not seen 
him for several weeks, and hoped that he bad not been sick. ‘‘ No,”’ replied 
Young America. ‘But the truth is. Mr. Fenno, financial embarrassments 
have kept me away. I can assure you, sir, this is the first quarter I have 
had for four weeks. The fact is, Mr. Fenno. the hard times have knocked me 
higher than a kite.”......‘‘Many passionate men.” says Edgeworth, ‘are 
extremely good-natured, and make amends for their extravagancies by their 
candor and their eagerness to please those whom they have injured during 
their fits of anger. It is said that the servants of Dean Swift used to throw 
themselves in his way whenever he was in a passion, because they knew that 
his generosity would surely recompense them for standing the full fire of his 
anger.”’......An advertisement of the sale of the stock of a livery stable in a 
country town mentions, among other articles—such as hay-cutter, carriages. 
hay, harnesses, etc., which are to be sold, one sausage machine! The last 
item suggests an answer to the oft-repeated question, ‘‘ What becomes of old 
horses?”......The bridal bed and the grave are near together. While the 
preparations for the royal marriage in St. James Palace were going on, the 
Marchioness of Westmeath, who occupied apartments in the palace in which 
the ceremony was to be performed, died, and the signs of mourning were ex- 
hibited at the moment that the nuptial arrangements were making. 


Foreign Intelligence. 


Count Orsini, the Italian Conspirator. 

Felice Orsini, who was the leader in the plot to assassinate Louis Napoleon 
in the Rue Lepelletier, recently, awakened the sympathies of the English by 
his marvellous escape from his Austrian jailers at Mantua, and by his subse- 
quent lectures and memoirs. In the course of a lecturing tour, he visited 
Edinburgh, where his discourses on the Italian question. as well as an eloquent 
narrative of his personal history, brought him into favorable notice with 
some of the best and most influential citizens. In his ‘‘ Memoirs,” he says: 
“I must speak of Edinburgh, the modern Athens of the British isles. The 
ancient city, which, with its severe and noble architecture, recalls to our 
minds what the Scotch people once were—a people proud and generous, and 
who struggled so heroically for their independence. From them I received 
the most profound marks of sympathy and respect. I found myself in the 
highest as well as among other classes of society there, and I met everywhere 
with the same cordiality, and I might almost say fraternity.” Proud of the 
kind reception given him, he enumerates several of the persons he met :— 
“The fumily of Professor Gregory and of Mr. G. F. Barbour were so kind as 
to receive me into their house, and through them I found myself in close 
contact with Sir George Sinclair; General Sir Thomas Macdougall Brisbane 
(astronomer); Mr. George Combe, the well-known phrenologist; Professor 
Simpson, who first perfected the use of chloroform; Professor Macdougall, 
Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh ; Charles Cow- 
an, M. P. for Edinburgh; Mr. Paul; Lord Murray, Lord Advocate of Scot- 
land ; Rev. Dr. Guthrie ; Miss Catherine Sinclair, the novelist; the Hon. Mrs. 
Greeme ; Mr. Haldane” Orsini was born in 1819, at Meldola, a small town in 
the Roman States. His father was an officer in the service of Napoleon the 
Great, and took part in the ill-starred expedition to Russia, in 1812. 


Ecclesiastical Law. 

A curious point of ecclesiastical law has just been raised in the Exeter Dio- 
cese, England. The Spectator gives us some particulars and comments 
thereon :—‘ An English clergyman, at the instigation of his curate and by 
the order of his bishop, is to be prosecuted for marrying a Turkish gentleman 
professing Christianity, after the curate of the parish had forbidden both 
banns and baptism. We have seen the East India Company defending itself 
against the charge of repelling Christian converts. but we have a High Church 
curate, with his obedient bishop, shutting the church against the neophyte. 
The moral of the simple tale seems to be, that a man’s profession of Christi- 
anity is not to be accepted if there is any conceivable motive for his profession. 
In India, it is assumed that his conviction must be the appetite for place; in 
Devonshire, a suspicion of his being ‘in love,’ disqualifies him from being be- 
lieved on his word that he adopts the true religion. The test might be ap- 
plied to some over-righteous amongst our own countrymen, who derive no 
small advantage from profession of overflowing belief. The case is a hint to 
missionaries, and a rebuke to their statistics.” 


France and England. 

We do not wonder that the English people were indignant at the publica- 
tion, in the official paper of the Emperor of France, of the congratulatory ad- 
dresses of the different regiments on the occasion of his escape from assassina- 
tion. To publish them in the Moniteur was, in some sort, to endorse their 
sentiments. Now look at one of these addresses, and see if the English people 
were thin-skinned in taking umbrage at it. The 82d regiment said, in their 
address, ‘‘ Those wild beasts who at periodical epochs quit a foreign soil to 
inundate the streets of your capital with blood, inspire us with no other feel- 
ing than that of diegust; and if your majesty wants soldiers to get at these 
men—even in the recesses of their den—we humbly beseech you to choose the 
82d regiment as a part of the advanced guard of thatarmy.’’ Louis Napoleon 
has found it necessary to apologize to the British government for these ad- 
dresses; but the English people have not forgotten their menacing tone, and 
are still, though weeks have elapsed, chafing over it. 


Swedish Bigotry. 

The States of the Swedish Diet have once more before them a project to re- 
lax the law against apostacy from the Lutheran, which is the established 
religion of the state. As the law at present stands, every Swede abjuring the 
state religion and becoming a Roman Catholic, incurs confiscation of his 
property and banishment of his body. Some months ago a bill to abolish 
these penalties, brought in by the minister, was thrown out of the Diet; now 
the order of nobles, which rejected the former, has presented a bill of its own, 
abolishing confiscation and banishment, but depriving a convert of all civil 
and political rights, and inflicting fine and imprisonment on persons attempt- 
ing to prosely tise. 

The Carbonari and Louis Napoleon. 

Acurious story is in print, to the effect that the emperor, when a Red-Re- 
publican insurrectionist in the Roman states, b also a ber of the 
famous association of the Carbonari; and that certain Italians haunt him to 
death, because he has betrayed their cause. How far this plausible state- 
ment should be credited, we cannot say; but we see another one made pub- 
lic, with the addition of cire tantial evidence, namely, that Mazzini had 
nothing whatever to do with the crime of the Rue Lepelletier. 


Sir Colin Campbell. 

This gallant soldier is doing good service in the East now, as he did many 
years ago. The old Scottish claymore in his hands forever leads to victory. 
His progenitors, we learn, belong to the island of Mull, and his real name is 
M’Liver—the name of Campbe!l having been adopted, we believe, from & 
maternal uncle, who had assisted him in his youth. The gallant general's 
father—of course, a very aged man—is still alive in Mull, in an humble but 
comfortable position. 

The Leviathan Steamer. 

This maritime wonder lies quietly at her moorings. and is rapidly being 
furnished with her machinery. Nearly a th d hanics are engaged 
upon her, some gangs working night and day. Nautical men express un-° 
bounded confidence in the complete success of the undertaking, and she will 
doubtless bring a full freight to our shores late next summer. There will be 
a rush to Portland when she does come, and our Eastern neighbors will make 
money thereby. 


Population of France. 

According to the last census (1856), the French population is compored of 
17.794.964 individuals of the masculine sex, of whom 9,972.282 are bachelors, 
6,686,223 married men, and 836,509 widowers. The fair sex amount to 
17,988,206 individuals, of whom 9,351,795 are unmarried, 6.943,825 married, 
and 1,687,583 widows. The number of farmers is set down at 20,851,628. 


India. 

If Sir Colin Campbell does not succeed in conquering Oude before the _— 
and rainy season, that is, the month of April—and it is now very eae 
whether he will succeed—the general pacification of India will be adjow 


for a year. 
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BALLOU’S PICTOMPAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 207 


Easmy Dons.—There is not a village or town in the country so small, but 

that a club of twelve subscribers might be easily obtained for “ Ballou’s 
Pictorial,” and the work be thus procured for each at about $1 67 a year, 
besides @ gratis copy to the person who sends the namesand money. Any 
person desiring to form a club, can have sample copies sent free of charge, by 
sending us a line to that effect. , 


Gvitorial fHelange. 


Andrew Jackson Davis, the spiritualist, gave a lecture recently 
in St. Louis, in which he said that death was nothing—that it was 
about as easy to die as to pass from one room to another. Crimi- 
nals will now cry for immediate execution on the most trivial oc- 
casions, as children cry for Sherman’s lozenges. —— The Sacra- 
mento Times says, in the course of a report of the proceedings at 
a public dinner, “The mayor of the city, ladies, ete., were appro- 
priately drunk, and the party separated in fine cheer.” —— The 
name of the architect who builds castles in the air is To-morrow ; 
and Hope lays the foundation. —— The Jacksonville (Florida) 
Republican records the death of Mrs. Winnie Lannister, aged one 
hundred and thirty years. She was a native of North Carolina, 
and was married in the colony many years before the Revolution- 
ary war.—— Percival, the poct and geologist, left a valuable 
library, which Dr. J. L. Jenckes, his administrator, proposes to put 
in possession of Wisconsin, if the legislature adopts the necessary 
steps. —— Mr. J. P. Groves, a Boston boy, who received thre first 
prize for violin playing at the Conservatory, in Brussels, lately 
gave a concert at that place, to which Mr. Litolff came on pur- 
pose from Brunswick, in Germany, in order to conduct it. Mr. 
Groves performed a violin-concerto by Litolff, and displayed “a 
firm, sure bowing, a full tone, pure intonation, and a certain noble 
calmness of manner, which, however, did not prevent him from 
exhibiting warmth of feeling.” Mr. Groves promises well for the 
future. —— The Knights Templars made a splendid appearance 
at the inauguration of the Washington statue at Richmond, Vir- 
ginia. There were a hundred knights, each one an admirable 
horseman, well mounted. It was a fine sight to witness their 
martial evolutions. —— “The Gaelic and Irish dialects,” says 
the Irish Miscellany, of this city, “are much more closely allied 
to each other than either the Welsh or the Manks. The words 
are almost the same, the structure every way similar, and the in- 
habitants, in many instances, conduct their little shipping connec- 
tions through the medium of the language common to both par- 
ties. There is, in short, much greater difference between the ver- 
nacular dialects of two counties in England ; and they have greater 
difficulty in understanding each other, than an Irishman and a 
Highlander. —— A private letter from Paris says that the public 
mind is beginning to settle down into the conviction that Louis 
Napoleon will, sooner or later, fall by the hands of some assassin. 
The emperor, it is added, has thus far borne himself with wonder- 
ful courage ; but the attempt which was made on the 14th of Jan- 
uary, was of such a desperate and diabolical nature, and aimed at 
such wholesale slaughter, that his nervous system has received a 
shock, and he himself is filled with gloomy apprehensions. So, 
also, the leading ministers, and hence the decree in relation to the 
regency. —— “Many men,” says Archbishop Tillotson, “pass 
fifty or sixty years in the world, and when they are just about 
going out of it, they bethink themselves, and step back, as it were, 
to do something which they had all the while forgot, viz., to repent 
of their sins, and reform their lives, and make their peace with 
God, and in time prepare for eternity.” —— Ottawa City, the new 
Canadian seat of government, is-about 125 miles west of Montreal, 
and its present population is 12,000. In. 1826, where the place 
now stands was a wilderness. —— Dr. Rae, of Hamilton, Canada 
West, the celebrated Aretie traveller, recently accomplished the 
distance between Hamilton and Toronto, more than forty miles, 
on snow shoes, in about ten hours. A quick passage.—— Bad 
luck is a man with his hands in his breeches pockets, and a pipe 
in his mouth, looking to see how it will come out. Good luck is 
a man brave to meet difficulties, his sleeves rolled up, and work- 
ing to make it come out right. 


+ 


Ortum Smoxine Evrore.—There is at Paris a club of 
opium smokers, whose members call themselves Opiophils. They 
have a journal—as other enlightened societies—and each member 
is bound by rule to record therein a statement of all his sensations 
and reveries experienced during the intoxication. It has been 
said that extremes touch each other, and that the end of civiliza- 
tion is—barbarism. And how shall we account for the fact that 
the importation of opium into London increased from 103,718 
pounds, in 1850, to 118,915 pounds, in 1851; whilst in 1852 it 
amounted to 250,790 pounds ¢ 


Husnaxps ann Wives.—It is stated as a significant fact, in 
the experience of prison-keepers, that while wives constantly visit 
and condole with their husbands when imprisoned, husbands sel- 
dom or never visit their erring wives in prison, but almost invari- 
ably desert them in their trouble.’ And yet how many of these 


poor women have suffered brutality at the hands of their criminal 
husbands ! 


> 


Crurt Punisument.—The Boston Courier says that some 
adequate punishment should ‘be inflicted on all writers who use 
the phrase “in our midst ;” and thinks that perhaps a confinement 
of a few days in one’s own house, with a permission to read noth- 
ing but congressional speeches, might not be deemed too severe. 


: VatuaBte Stock.—It is asserted that the stock of the Cunard 

line of European steamships is at over 200 per cent. premium. 
Very little of it is ever sold. A gentleman of Glasgow last sum- 
mer offered £3000 for a share of £1000, but could not get it. 


Wlapsive Gatherings. 


The weight of the gold held by the New York banks is but little 
short of sixty tons. 

A monument to the memory of General Nathaniel Greene is to 
be erected in North Carolina. 

The Indians of Washington Territory are again at their old 
work of waylaying, murdering and scalping the whites. 

The following contains the whole alphabet :—John P. Brady 
gave me a black walnut box of quite a small size. 

The observatory of Harvard College was established in 1847 ; 
and since that time no less than fifteen comets have been discovered. 

An Evansville, Ia., paper recently stated that the grand-daugh- 
ter of a revolutionary hero had died of starvation in that place, 
while he himself was suffering for want of food. 

Four miles from San Jose, Cal., there is a flouring-mill, owned 
by a Mr. Lick, the wood-work of which is all of mahogany, and 
the entire cost of the building was $400,000. 

In the California list of marriages by the Star of the West, is 
the following :—*“ In Sacramento, Jan. 9, by Rev. Mr. Shuck, Paw 
Ah Sung, of Sebastopol, to Won Chow, of San Francisco.” 

Washington’s birthday was celebrated in Boston, New York, 
Richmond, Albany and other cities, in a manner befitting the oc- 
casion. The 22d of February will soon be observed as a national 
holiday. 

The northern robin has agaiy, this season, made its appearance 


in la numbers in the extreme west and southwest of Texas. It. 


is said this is the first season that they have been seen there since 
1846. 


At La Salle, Illinois, an Englishman from the Crimea, with a 
patch over his eye, is advertised as having run away recently with 
a young girl of seventeen, named Emily Hooper, and $700 in 
Illinois currency. 

While you are passing from the first letter to the last of the 
word Mississippi, says Dr. Liebuhr, that river has deposited its 
thousands of tons into the ocean, and renewed from new sources 
its mighty volume. 

Galignani speaks of a barytone named Winter, who appeared 
at the Italian Opera, in Paris, recently, as Figaro, with only mod- 
erate success, and says that he succeeded in America. When 
and where ? 


The Bath Tribune says that not less than one hundred tons of 
smelts are annaally sent to Boston and New York, from that im- 
mediate vicinity. They will average fifteen to the pound, which 
gives three millions of smelts in number. 

The editor of the Palmer Journal has a volume of Poole’s An- 
notations, printed some two hundred years since, and containing 
the record of the family in which it had been owned for one hun- 
dred and fifty years. 


Goss Wright, of Ludlow, over eighty-six years, and deaf and 
dumb, has the past winter walked daily to the woods, over a 
mile, cut his running cord of wood, and returned home before 
sundown. 


It is stated that excellent salt is mannfactured at the Salt 
Springs in Lancaster county, Nebraska, quite equal to the best 
qualities manufactured in any part of the world. The water 
from which the salt is made, yields from forty-five to fifty pounds 
to fifty gallons. : 

Timothy Maynard, ninety-four years of , the oldest sey 
in $10 a year for the 
balance of his life, when ninety years old, and remarked at the 
time that the operation would cost the generous donor $100. The 
old man has already received $40. 


In Cincinnati, a few days ago, a man named Fisher leaped from 
the roof of a three-story building to the pavement, to escape the 
pursuit of two officers who were endeavoring to arrest him for 
assault and battery, The Commercial says the fall broke no 
bones, but blackened ‘both his eyes. 


One day, a few weeks ago, a lady of this vicinity, says the 
Johnston, Pa., Echo, attended the funeral of her mother at three 
o’clock, P. M.; was led to the altar a blushing bride (we presume 
she blushed—if she didn’t she ought) at six o’clock, just three 
hours afterwards ; and is now making application for a divorce. 


It is stated “by authority,” that a new fashion is about to be 
introduced by the ladies of Buffalo—no less, in fact, than an im- 
mense calash, which is to be attached to the waists of the dear 
creatures, to be raised and lowered like the top of a buggy. Buf- 
falo papers frantically ask ‘‘what next?” 


The Puritan Recorder says—“‘ We remember no season within 
the eighteen years that we have been connected with the press, 
when papers of various denominations exhibited so much evidence 
of the reviving presence and power of the Holy Spirit in the 
churches, as at the present time.” 

From a half acre of land at Farmington, Henry Mygatt raised 
$100 worth of potatoes, 1500 cabbages, which sold for $60, and 
turnips enough to bring the whole crop up to $200. The cab- 
bages were set out between the rows of potatoes after the last hoe- 
ing, and the turnips were sown after the potatoes were dug. 


A gentleman just returned from a recent hunting and trouting 
expedition to Moosehead Lake, says a most extensive and un- 
justifiable destruction of moose is carried on in that region. Five 
hundred skins were recently brought out of the woods, taken from 
carcases which were left on the ground. Such slaughter will soon 
exterminate these animals. 


A Highland piper has made his appearance at Washington, in 
the hotel passages, in the full glory of kilt and philibeg and stream- 
ing tartan, his pipes dressed with ribbons, and silver buckles in 
his shoes. He plays those well known Scotch airs which have 
ever risen above the din of conflict when the “ Hielanders” have 
been in the field. 

At Madame Gazzaniga’s benefit in Havana, the theatre was so 
full that the further sale of tickets was forbidden. Her appearance 
on the stage was the signal for immense cheering, and the presen- 
tation of a gold cup, bouquets, etc. Some barbarian, however, 
threw her a crown of garlic. Great efforts were made to ascertain 
the author of the insult, but in vain. After the opera was over, 
the stage was illuminated, and she was crowned amidst a shower 
of fireworks. ‘The presents she received and the tickets sold, 
netted the sum of $6000. 


In Russia, the czar frequently makes presents, chiefly jewelry, 
to the actors and actresses of the imperial theatres. For instance, 
the other day he gave Madame Biscaccianti a necklace worth 
$1200, after her performance of “‘ Lucia di Lammermoor.” These 
presents are little valued, the custom being to take them to the 
crown jeweller the day afterwards for sale ; the latter gives fifty per 
cent. of their value, and sells them again to the emperor, who 
gives them again to artists. In this way it is not improbable that 
the chain which Madame Biscaccianti received has been given to 
twenty artists, and will be given to as many more. 


Sands of Golv. 


.++. If you would create something, you must be something.— 
Goethe. 

.++. Every woman persuades herself that she profits by the 
ruin of another.—Madame de Stael. 

---. The more we practise virtue, the dearer it becomes—as 
two friends love each other the more, the more they know each 
other.—Madame Cottin. 


..+.» He that openly tells his friends all that he thinks of them, 
must expect that they will secretly tell his enemies much that they 
do not think of him.—JZacon.: 


..-. It is the wayward development of the various elements 
of intelligence which determines the imperfections and varicties 
of individual character.—Hamilton. 


-++. There would not be half the difficulty in doing right, but 
for the frequent occurrences of cases where the lesser virtues are 
on the side of wrong.—Guesses at Truth. 


.... He that rings only one bell, will hear only one sound ; 
and he that lives only with one class, will see but one scene of the 
great drama of life.—Lacon. 


.-+. The human mind cannot with impunity surrender itself to 
the constant domination of any class of emotions, even of the ealm- 
est and purest kind. The perpetuity of a single emotion is in- 
sanity.— aylor. 

. Whenever we feel pain or alarm at our opinions being 
questioned, it is a sign that they have been taken up without ex- 
amination or that the reasons which once determined our judg- 
ment have vanished away.— Sidney Smith. 


.++. The charm of one character often lies in a trait which is 
wholly undeveloped in another; in a peculiar refinement or full- 
ness of one part of the nature. Thus, in fruits, the mere husk or 
film becomes the luscious peach or fragrant mace.—Ruskin. 


.+-. Beyond the river of time walk the brave men and the 
beautiful women of our ancestry, grouped in twilight upon the 
shore. Distance smooths away defects, and, with gentle dark- 
ness, rounds every form into grace. It steals the harshness frém 
their speech, and every word becomes a song.—G. W. Curtis. 


Joker's Budget. 


To make writing impervious to criticism—write on bank-notes. 


Beware of contracting — with surgeons. When you 
most require their services, they will probably cut you. 

Why are a smoker’s writings always full of spunk and spirit ? 
Because where there is smoke, there mast be fire. 


There is a rule im a debating society that we have heard of, 
which is, “ that any gentleman wishing to speak more than a half 
hour, shall have a room to himself.” 


“The present scarcity of money,” said a loving husband to his 
wife, “is owing to—” ‘You are right my dear; it is because 
there is so much owing to, and so little paying to.” 

Charles Lamb quaintly remarked,-that he was naturally shy of 
novelties—new books, new faces, new years. He ascribed this 
feeling to a mental twist, which made it difficult in him to face 
the prospective. 

‘Two hunters in Vermont, last week, on a wager of five dollars, 
put up a fifty cent piece edgeways in a shingle, and then, with a 
common rifle, shot five balls each a distance of thirty-two feet, 
and—didn’t hit anything ! 

Can any philosopher explain to us how it is that brokers, and 
others who deal in notes, mortgages, etc., consider these articles of 
merchandize valueless when they are cancelled? What we want 
to know is, why they cannot sell that which they can-cel ? 


“Tsay, Sambo, cay you answer dis conunderfum—Supposin’ I 
gib you a bottle ob whiskey shut wid a cork, how would you get 
de whiskey out widout pullin’ de cork or breakin’ de bottle ?”’— 
“TI gibs dat up.”—‘“ Why, push de cork in. Yah, yah!” 


On one occasion, at a rehearsal, Weber said to the performers, 
“T am very sorry you take so much trouble.”—*“ No, not at all,” 
was the reply. ‘‘ Yes,” he added, “ but I say yes—dat is, for why 
you take de trouble to sing so many notes dat are not in de book.” 


An old, rough ¢lergyman once took for his text that passage of 
the Psalms, “I said, in my haste, all men are liars.” Looking 
up, apparently as if he saw the Psalmist standing immediately 
betore » he said, ‘“ You said that in your haste, David, did 
yout Well, if you had been here, you might have said it after 
mature reflection.” 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 
THE FAVORITE WEEKLY MISCELLANEOUS JOURNAL. 
DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CIRCLE. 


This long established and well known weekly paper, after twelve years of un- 
equalled prosperity and popularity, has b a “bh hold word” from 
Maine to California, gladdening the fireside of rich and poor, in town and 
country, all over the wide extent of the United States. 1t should be a weekly 
visitor to every American home, because 

(> It is just such a paper as any father, brother, or friend would intro- 
duce to the family circle. 

(> It is printed on the finest satin-surfaced paper, with new type, and in 
a neat and beautiful style. 

(G> It is of the mammoth size, yet contains no advertisements in its eight 
super royal pages. 

(> It is devoted to news, tales, poems, stories of the sea, discoveries, mis- 
cellany, wit and humor. 

(> It is carefully edited by M. M. Ballou, who has seventeen years edito- 
rial experience in Boston. 

(G> It contains in its large, well filled and deeply interesting pages not one 
vuigar word or line. 

{> It numbers among its regular contributors the best male and female 
writers in the country. 

{G> Its tales, while they absorb the reader, cultivate a taste for all that is 
good and beautiful in humanity. 

(> It is acknowledged that the good influence of such a paper in the home 
circle is almost incalculable. 

0G> Its suggestive pages provoke in the young an inquiring spirit, and add 
to their store of knowledge. 

(G> Its columns are free from politics and all jarring topics, its object being 
to make home happy. 

{> It is for these reasons that it has for years been so popular a favorite 
throughout the country. 


TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


Any person sending us twelve subscribers at the last rate, shall receive the 
thirteenth copy gratis. 

One copy of or our Union, and one copy of Batiou’s Picro- 
RIAL, to one address, for $3 50 a year. . 

Any postmaster can receive a copy of the paper to his own address at the 
lowest club rates. [> Sample copies sent when desired. 

Published every Saturday, by M. M. BALLOU, 
No. 22 Winter Street, Boston. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWINGROOM COMPANION. 


ENGLISH RESIDENTS SLAUGHTERED BY SEPOYS. 
The spirited engraving on this page is a souvenir of the dark 
and tragic days of the Indian mutiny—a vivid transcript of one 
of those massacres which will ever live on the blackest page of 
the annals of Cawnpore. The assembly room at Cawnpore was 
crowded with women and children, as shown in our engrav- 
ing, when the ferocious Sepoys made their appearance at the win- 
dows and deliberately poured in a destructive fire, murdering the 
hapless and unoffending inmates. The terrible reality of such a 
heart-rending scene almost baffles the descriptive powers of pen 
and pencil. In July last a column of British troops, under the 
command of the gallant Havelock, marched upon Cawnpore, and 
after defeating the enemy in several en ments, compelled the 
miscreant Nana Sahib, the Rajah of Bithoor, and the butcher of 
Cawnpore, to retreat. An officer of that column, after giving an 
account of the military operations, writes: “And now, alas! 
came intelligence which turned the joy of our victory into mourn- 
ing. We learnt on the march up that about a hundred of our 
women and children were still alive at Cawnpore. The thought 
of releasing them from their cruel bondage had been a matter of 
the people who came in that Nana Sahib had caused every soul 
of them to be murdered in cold blood the day before, when he 
found the fight going against him. Cawnpore, formerly the larg- 
one desolate wil- 
derness of roofless 
tted houses. 
| 
wanton devasta- 1] 
tion met the eye at Hh 
every step—every | i 
pulled off its hing- 
es. Some officers 
of the force visited 
the fearful tragedy 
of the day had 
been enacted. It 
of the bettermost 
kind, having rooms 
on either side, 
courtyard, where 
these unfortunate 
ladies and soldiers’ 
children, had been 
confined; and it 
was told to me as 


happy speculation throughout the camp. We now learnt from 

est, handsomest, and wealthiest station in the northwest, was now 
races of the most 

door and gate was 

the place wherein 

was a native house 

round an inclosed 

wives, and their 


an actual and lite- 
ral fact, that the 


room was two in- 
ches deep in blood 
all over—it came 
over men’s shoes 
as they stepped. 
men’s hair, and 
children’s shoes, 
and articles of fe- 
male wear, broad 
hats, and bonnets, 
books, and such 


like we , lay 
scattered all about 
the rooms. There 
were the marks of 
bullets and sword 
cuts on the walls 
—not high up, as 
if men had fought, 
but low down and 
about the corners, 
where the poor 
crouching crea- 
tures had been cut 
to pieces. The 
bodies of the vic- 
tims had been 
thrown indiscrimi- 
nately down a well 
just behind the 
house, and were 
there to be seen a 
mangled heap, 
with an arm or leg 
protruding here 
and there. If the 
Black Hole of Cal- 
cutta brought 
down such retribu- 
tion on its 
trator, 

nee can be me- 
ted out for this ?”’ 
The following let- 
ter from one of the survivors of the massacre, dated at Cawnpore, 
July 18, speaks for itself : 

“ My own dearest brother,—God Almighty has been graciously 
pleased to s my poor life. I am the only individual saved 
among all the European and Christian community that inhabited 
this station. My poor dear wife, my darling sweet child Polly, 
ae dear Rebecca and her children, and poor innocent children 

?mmelina and Martha, as also old Mrs. Frost and poor Mrs. Os- 
borne, were all most inhumanly butchered by the cruel insurgents 
on the day before yesterday, and thrown into a well, together 
with a great number of other ladies and children, reported to be 
about a hundred and fifty in number. I am distracted. I am 
most miserable and wretched. Iam like one in a dream. You 
could not recognize me if you saw me. My life has been spared 
by a miracle. The will of the Lord be done. He alone can give 
me comfort, for I am in a terrible state of distress of mind. I 
will write you a detailed account of all our sufferings and dis- 
tresses, such suffering and distress as has never before been expe- 
rienced or heard of on the face of this earth. At present -I can- 
not write, I cannot eat or drink—I am perfectly wretched. I 
escaped only yesterday from my miserable prison, where I had 
been confined with heavy fetters on my legs for twenty-four 
days by the rebels, who nearly took away my life, but God alone 
prevented them and spared me. They gave me only parched 
erin to eat daily, and that in very small quantities. The Eng- 

troops have come in and restored . They have retaken 
Cawnpore. Their arrival here postavia 


| HW) 


y was the means of my 


release, as the term of my imprisonment was three years with 
hard labor. The enemy had from 10,000 to 15,000 troops, and 
have done great destruction; but the British, with 2400 Euro- 
peans and 700 Sikhs, have driven them away, and not a soul of 
them is to be seen now anywhere. Every officer and soldier, and 
every merchant, writer, or Christian drummer, etc., that had gone 
into the intrenchments here under General Wheeler, on the 4th of 
June, has been killed. The cannonading of the enemy was very, 
very severe. Twelve guns, taken from our magazine, were 
brought to play upon us. They had a very large quantity of 
powder at their disposal, for the magazine was not blown up, and 
thirty boats of ammunition reached the enemy by the Ganges 
Canal just in time for them to annoy us. The artillery barracks, 
where we were intrenched, have been scattered to atoms by the 
twenty-four pounder balls that were incessantly fired by the enemy, 
and many died under the walls. Day and night the guns were 
kept playing upon us without ceasing for a moment, and the mus- 
ketry of the enemy poured millions of balls upon us up to the 
25th of June—that is, for twenty days. The enemy made seve- 
ral attempts to charge upon us; three times they surrounded us 
on all sides, under cover of the compound walls of bungalows in 
our vicinity, and sounded their bugles to charge, but were driven 
back by our artillery firing canister apes them. We had only six 
small guns with us, and not a single howitzer. Had we even had 
one twenty-four pounder a great deal could have been done, or 


but the men, among whom was our poor Daniel, had their hands 
tied behind them, and were killed with swords and muskets, and 
thrown intoa ditch. The women received parched grain for a few 
days, but afterwards they got dall and chupaties in small quanti- 
ties. The rascals have bad motives for sparing them so long, 
At the time of their being murdered (on the 16th instant) I am 
told that a humber jumped alive into the well that was intended 
to receive their corpses rather than be butchered and insulted so 
unmercifully as the hard-hearted brutes were using them. QO, 
when I think of it how my heart breaks! I get beside myself, 
and wish I had not been spared to hear such dreadful accounts, 
O, my poor, dear Polly, how must they have killed you! §o 
sweet a child never existed. How will I ever forget you! The 
faces of all I have lost are ever before me. O, how dreadful is 
my state of mind! God Almighty have mercy on me! O, God, 
help thou me, whom thou hast spared ! 
Thine affectionate, but miserable, H. J. SHeruerp.” 
The room in which the massacre of the women took place 
looked like what it was—a slaughter house. The English general 
compelled all the high caste Brahmins whom he could capture 
among the Sepoys to collect the bloody clothes of the victims, 
and wash up the blood from the floor, a European soldier stand. 
ing over each man with a “cat,” and administering it with vigor 
whenever he relaxed his exertions. The wretches, having been 
subjected to this degradation, which included loss of caste, were 
then hanged, one 
after another, 
General Havelock, 
in his despatches, 
corrobated these 
fearful details. 
\ He said: “ By the 
i | blessing of God, I 
| re-captured this 
Hil | ! place, and totally 
an defeated Nana Sa- 
hib in person, tak- 
ing more than six 
guns, four of siege 
calibre. The ene- 
my was strongly 
i posted behind a 
succession of vyil- 
lages, and obsti- 
i nately disputed for 
140 minutes ev 
inch of the ground; 
but I was enabled 
by a flank move- 
ment to my right 
to turn his left, and 
this gave us the 
vietory. The con- 
eR duct of the troo 
i if was admirable. 
| Nana Sahib had 
| ' 


hit usly mur- 
dered all the cap- 
i children before the 
engagement.” Let 
us hope that this 
will be the last of 
such tragedies our 
n and pencil will 
called upon to 

record, 


ACTORS. 

From the period 
immediately pre- 
ceding the Shaks- 
pearian epoch, 
down to our own 
time, religions ex- 
communication 
and social ban 
have rested on the 
theatrical profes- 
sion. Occasional- 
ly there have been 


Great spirits, like 
ick and the 
Kembles, who, to 
some extent, have 
thrown off the gen- 
eral stigma and 
risen roudly 
above it by the 
force of individual 
character ; but, a8 
a body, actors and 
actresses have 


been, down to & 


recent period, 


are still to 


ENGLISH RESIDENTS BEING SLAUGHTERED BY SEPOYS, ASSEMBLY ROOM, CAWNPORE. 


had our general taken up his position in the ine we might 
all have escaped the very severe calamity that has befallen this 
station, for without guns the enemy could not have done anything. 
On the 24th of June I was sent out as a spy on certain conditions, 
and as I was dressed like a common Chinaman I was not killed ; 
for I was taken prisoner almost as soon as I came out of the in- 
trenchment, particulars of which I shall give you in my next, but 
kept in confinement until the day of my trial, when fetters were 
put on me, as stated above. After I came out on the 24th it ap- 
pears the rebel Rajah sent a letter to our general the day after, 
offering to let him and all his people go to Allahabad, on condi- 
tion that he would give up all his treasure, ammunition, etc., and 
vacate Cawnpore within three days. This was accepted by the 
general, and the usual oaths were taken that no treachery would 
be used. The rajah supplied twenty-four boats, and gave carriage 
to the river side. On the morning of the 27th our people went 
on board the boats, (O, how I felt when in confinement I heard 
that the English were going in safety! I could not keep my sc- 
cret, and told the Soubador of the prison guard that I was a 
Christian, and nearly lost my life by this exposure, of which more 
hereafter), but had not time to let the boats go when the enemy 
fired cannon upon them, and upset some ; others they set fire to. 
Only one boat, Iam told, managed to get away, but was after- 
wards picked up at a short distance and brought back. About a 
hundred and fifty women and children, and about a hundred Eu- 
ropean soldiers and officers and men of all classes, were taken 
alive. The former were kept as prisoners up to the 16th of July; 


some extent, re- 
social 


increase of intelli- 
gence and liberality, this feeling is fast passing away, and actors 
and actresses are beginning to be judged, like the members of all 
other professions, by their public capacity and private worth. The 
profession of the stage is perhaps the most laborious of all crafts, 
requiring almost unceasing mental and physical effort. The da- 
ties of an actor comprise a study of new parts, and recov of 
old ones, occupying on an average, from two to four hours a day; 
an attendance at rehearsal in the morning, occupying about two 
hours a day ; and a performance each evening, occupying in win- 
ter four, and in summer about three hours. Actors and 
as the records of the stage attest, are proverbially long lived, and 
free from bodily infirmity. Performances are seldom changed by 
illness of the performers, In many theatres a season has 
without a single alteration, even of a part, from illness. This 
healthiness is doubtless owing to their necessarily active life, 
regular exercise, not | of the limbs, but also of the in 
organs of the throat and lungs, thereby fortifying the weakest 
portion of the human system. When not addicted to intemper- 
ance, to which the exciting character of the life inclines too many 
of the male portion of the profession, many actors have 
the very longest period of the duration of human life. Of all 
classes, they are freest from crime. This is owing mainly to the 
constant occupation of mind, time and body in their pursuit ; 
but it may in some degree also be attributable to their softness 
of feeling, and sympathy of character. They are charitable 
almost to recklessness, in their efforts to relieve suffering.— 
Appleton’s “ New American Cyclopedia.” 
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